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U L, Hh é i 
For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. Ht 
At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more | it | 


than £86 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ i 
Apply for New Double Option Prospectuses to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. Te 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 1 


“Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says: ‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ te 
Established 1825. He 


NEAVES FOOD | | 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. it 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :-‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
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the best Farinaceous Foods.’ io 
rWYW¥RRyYvyY | Zl 16,¢ 000 was recently paid bya pene Merchant for an } é 
Investment Policy in this Company. & 

THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY a 

IN THE WORLD. ft 

id 


INVESTMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. ! 


EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 
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“oe LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of | _ 











Glass Manutacturers To Her Majesty 
By Roval Warrant the Queen. 


China and Glass Services and Table Decorations, Electroliers, Chandeliers, Gasaliers, Lamps. 
LONDON SHOW ROOM S— 
100 OxXxEOFRD SIX eo WW. 


Messrs. OSLER witt BE HAPPY TO SEND PATTERNS OR ILLUSTRATIONS FREE OF 
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EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 





Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON has an Article on ‘ Formative 
Influences’ in ‘THE FORUM’ for October, now ready, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Mr. EDWARD BELLAMY, Author of ‘ Looking Backward,’ 
has an Article on ‘First Steps Towards Nationalism’ in 
‘THE FORUM’ for October, now ready, Price 2s. 6d. 





ARNOLD’S ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 


Vol. I.—DAVID COPPERFIELD. Now ready. 
Vol. I.—DOMBEY AND SON, Now ready. 
Illustrated from the Original Plates. 
Bold Type, Good Paper, and Clear Print. 
Large omissions are made, but continuity of narrative is preserved by 
occasional summaries in italic type. 


Arnold's English Literature Series is issued in two Editions : 


The plain-cloth Edition, Price 1s, 6d. 
The gilt-edged Edition, Price 2s. 





PROFESSOR PIAZZI SMITH writes that— 


YOUNG’S GENERAL ASTRONOMY (Royal 8vo, 550 pages, with 
250 Illustrations, 12s. 6d.) is ‘a grand book by a grand 
man,’ and thinks ‘it should become a text-book wherever 
the English language is spoken.’ 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 8 Warwick apa, E.C, 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF HENRIK IBSEN. By HEnrik Jacer. 
Translated by CLARA Bett. The Verse done into English by 
EDMUND GossE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COME FORTH! By EvizasetH STUART PHELPS and HERBER} 
D. Warp, Authors of ‘ The Master of the Magicians.’ Imperial 
16mo, 7s. 6d. 

Scotsman—‘ ‘‘ Come Forth!” is the story of the raising of Lazarus, amplified into 

a romantic love story. . . . A vivid conception of the historical nature of the Scrip. 

tural characters, an adequate knowledge of the archeology of the subject, and a 

reverence for the theme are all unobtrusively present in the book, which, for the 

rest, has a high imaginative power. So far from being dull or obviously ‘didactic. 
the story has a simple, forthright dramatic interest, such as is seldom attained.’ 


THE MOMENT AFTER: A Tale of the Unseen. By Rozen: 
BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


Manchester Guardian—‘ Great power and vigorous English.’ 
A theneum—‘ Should be read.’ 


A MARKED MAN: Some Episodes in his Life. By Apa 
CAMBRIDGE. 3 vols. 


Speaker—‘ Among the works of fiction which have appeared this year ‘‘ A Marked 
Man” stands very high.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette—‘ A most powerful and thrilling novel . 
great success.’ 


IN THE VALLEY. By Haroip Freperic, Author of ‘ Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife’ and ‘The Lawton Girl.’ In Three Volumes. 





- ought to be a 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY, 
Edited by EpMUND Gosse. 
Each volume 2s. 6d. in paper ; 3s. 6d. in cloth. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE. By Emit Franzos, Author of ‘ For 
the Right.’ 


WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. By Coun: 
TOLSTOI. [Ready shortly 


PIERRE AND JEAN. By Guy DE Maupassant. 


Mr. Henry James — So far as my judgment goes a faultless production. 
Sunday Times—‘ Delightfully fresh and breezy in tone, and as pure as heart could 
wish.’ 
IN GOD’S WAY. By BjORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Academy—‘ The most masterly work by the famous Norwegian novelist.’ 


LONDON: WM. CEA, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 











CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROUND THE CALENDAR IN PORTUGAL. 
By OswALD CRAWFURD, Her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. 
With numerous Illustrations by Mrs. H. M. Stanley, Mrs. Arthur 
Walter, Mr. Tristram Ellis, Miss Woodward, Miss Thompson, 
Mr. A. Lee, and the Author. Royal 8vo. [Next week. 


*,* This work deals, at first hand, with the habits and customs of the 
people of Portugal in town ‘and country, with their folk-lore, 
traditions, legends, ballads, sports, arts, games, and music, with 
Portuguese national institutions, politics, and ethnology, and, 
largely, with the aspects of the country, its zoology, ornithology, 
botany, sport, and agriculture. 


A JOURNALIST'S JOTTINGS. By W. Bearrty 


KincsTton, Author of ‘ A Wanderer’s Notes,’ ‘ Monarchs I Have 
Met,’ etc. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. [ 7his day. 


CITY BOYS IN THE WOODS; or,a Trapping 
Venture in Maine. By HENRY P. WELLS. With 137 Illustrations. 
Crown 4to. [Next week. 


THE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE OF THE 
SLAVE COAST OF WEST AFRICA. By Major A. B. Ets, 
Author of ‘The Tshi-Speaking People.’ Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


[Mow ready. 
LIFE OF SUVOROFF. 


By Lieutenant - Colonel 
SPALDING. Crown 8vo, ‘6s. 


‘ No student of military annals can fail to be interested in the brightly told history 
of Suv6roff's varied campaigns.’—Manchester Examiner. 





New Novels. 
SUNDORNE. 


By BrRTHA THOMAS. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. [ Zhzs day. 
IDOLATERS. By Rosert Haicu. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Zhis day, 


IN LOW RELIEF: A Bohemian Transcript. 


By MorLEY ROBERTS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘A clever and charming story. On almost sii page there is ‘something to 
mark this as the work of no ordinary novelist. . . . Mary Morris is a perfectly 
charming heroine.’—.Speaker. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 








REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ; £505,000. 
Directors. 
Georce AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crappie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
aMEs D. Lawriz, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
oun M. M ‘CANDLISH, Esq. vg Weide and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
_ Hon. Francis J. MoncrgirFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
demain SPENS, E CG. A. Glasgow. 
Joun Warrack, Esq. isoumer, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W m. B. DuNLOopP, 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in poe ty seem and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Asse 


DEBENTURE smeneneenr. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesEenrTures, DepENTURE Stock, or SHARES oF PuBLic 
Companigs, &c., and to act as "TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

wat ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


UR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF phemenes PARLIAMENT. 








SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - . = i an 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ° ° ° ° - 66,249 
seen FUND, . 14,383 


H. CAMPBELL, Esq. ™ Toronto, President. 
The adeniael receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For yess and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRA ATL W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, » « « £1,700,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP, - © + © 357,499 
RESERVE FUND, ... + £330,000 


The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a limited amount of MONEY on 
DEBENTURE for FIVE YEARS at THREE AND THREE-QUARTERS 


PER CENT. 
The DEBENTURES are secured— 
(1) By the Assets of the tala the ee of which at 31st 


December last was over . + £2,000,000 
(2) By the Uncalled Capital, . ° ° '  * ° * 1,340,000 
£31340,000 


The borrowing power is limited to £1,340,000, which is 40 per cent. of the security. 
CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary. 


Ofice—123 GEORGE STREET, 
EpinsurGu, October 1890. 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN MORTCACE AND AGENCY 10 
COMPANY, LIMITED, THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


INCORPORATED 18% AN IMPERIAL REVIEW ‘is 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, E .  £1,$00,000 a 
WHEREOF CALLED UP, i : enables (ug 
RESERVE FUND, . : ; ‘ 200,000 i 


No. 100.—OCTOBER 18, 1890. 





Directors. 
Sir James H. Gispson-Craic, Baronet of Riccarton, Chairman. 











H. Macourr-Duncan, Esq., Linkfield House, Edinburgh. ' ITTRNTC . 
Joun INGLIS, Esq., of Leishman, Inglis & Co., 122 Cannon Street, London, E.C. CON TEN I's ° 
Hon. F. J. Moncretrr, Chartered Accountant, Edinburgh. Notes ~ 41 
E. Erskine Scott, Esq., Chartered Accountant, Edinburgh. eid i i the oa ? ‘ O49 
Joun P. Wricut, Esq., Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh. Our Distinguished Visitor * - ‘ ° 552 
Solicitors—Messrs. MENzIEs, Brack & M ENZIES, W.S., Edinburgh. The New Heroism 552 
Auditors —Messrs. C. & D. PEArson, C.A., Edinburgh. Dietaiees-0 a 
Rovat BANK oF SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, London, ete. rofessor Sellar 33) 
Bankers 4 THe BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. ; ’O1, ’92. or ’93? _ 
\ also in Melbourne and Sydney. The S : | -( 1 oo 
The Company issues Debenture Bonds having a currency of Five Years or e Squalor of Clyde dues 
upwards, bearing interest at Four per Cent. per Annum. Handbooks to the Rese:« ! ; r : 556 
‘The Company also issues Perpetual Four per Cent. Debentures, or will The Right W epee 
exchange existing Terminable Debenture Bonds for Perpetual Four: per Cent. le hight ay . ‘ , . ' . 20D 
| enn on terms which may be ascertained on application at the Office of the Author v. Publisher ° DOG 
Applic ation Forms, Debenture Prospectuses, and all other information may be The Mid-Lothian March ‘a 558 
obtained on application to M 3 gs 
; Pa desee ‘ . Modern Men: Salvini 55 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., Secretaries. Of Smoki ; aoe 
64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. — _— ing : ; ‘ 559 
aiaataeeitieies rhe New Renaissance ; ; . 560 
The Ghost of Ghosts , , , ; . 561 
2D CEN . . . a eg reH ; 
44, 47, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. False Golf. By J.G. MePherson . . . 562 
aS aaa Salmon Fisheries. By Kenneth Cornish . . 563 ‘ 
THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY Round About Coate. By P. Anderson Graham 56 ie ‘ 
OF Parting Words. By J. B. Selkirk . ; . 565 ‘i Be 
os The Mushrooms of the Min Be A. Mary F : a 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. : ieee iaveinaiaia ini it 
Robinson . F ‘ _ ‘ 7 565 7 } 
’ . x oy . oe i: 
CariTat FuLty SupscriBeD, » 4 ~~ «$1,000,000 0 0 Correspondence : Newman’s English . . . 566 if s 
Capita Parip Up, . ‘ , ‘ ‘ : 126,068 15 0 4b Ya Te, ‘ = (f° it ie 
Ruanvs foro Hato . | .Ci«;w ae & * The Gos pel of Twaddle. : 7 : . 566 if 
UNcALLep CapiTAt, "aya 873,931 5 © lhe Court of Chancery —. ‘ ’ . . 87 ug 
> * _ . ce } - 
Board wig oe Marcellula Aureliuneula . , ' . 568 f i 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). - ; ‘ ‘ es it) 
ApoLF Von ANpréE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). An Eighteenth ¢ entury Skobeleti . . . 509 a i 
EcsBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). ‘ Massive ; ’ ‘ .? ~ (94 ie 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). mei | os and ( — rete : ; . : ‘ 369 ae 
S. Wyitys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). rhe Theory of Light ; : . +570 7 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). Old and New oa a 
H. D. Srewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). a and New : . : ° ‘ . a1 ie i 
Cuas. H. Campsetty, Secretary. Books of the Week ave oe 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarp StrgET, Lonvon, E.C. j the Week . . 7 . : 7 oc l 2a 
ee 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the ie ti 
Company, at the following rates r “a ae 
44 per cent. for One Year. : 
4 - for Three or Four Years. THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 4 y 
5 - for Five Years or over. :3 i 
No Debentures will be issued. t : Hs 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, CapiTaL AUTHORISED, . . . ° £2,000,000. +% i 
cashed free anywhere. : ; SUBSCRIBED AND Palp-up, . ‘ : £500,000. 1% ii 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of Had Office—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonvon, E.C. ; H 
the Company ; or to a eecdee es Meee Jiessigamaatoae at 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. wneion4 =“ 6 ane RE Sransr. : 
11 SourH CHARLOTTE STREET, EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: ih 


ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 


EpINBURGH, January 1890. : : , ws," fo 
J oe JoHN FaAtconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 





MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. » 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. _ RESUS sae 
For 3 years fixed, . ° ° . . ats per cent. eh 4 





THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. +» 9 to 12 months, - + ond on ie 
’ ste. x oe ae a ie 
Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. » 3toS5 “i ” 7 , ib i Ay 

Head Office—MELBOURNE. BANKING AND AGENCY Business ‘TRANSACTED. | 4 
BRANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WALEs, and SouTuH AUSTRALIA. EpInBU RGH OFFICE—23 ST. AN DREW SQUARE. ik 
Capiral £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . «~ £800,000 DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. ' i 
Paip-up CapiTat, . . £400,000] RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 _ i iY 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. iy z 
} fi 

‘ 


London Branch—18 KinG WitL1AM STREET, E.C. if 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the | CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. if 





following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. aR ee eee : nian nash! epi : : ro 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. i 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . aa ‘Hi > 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. RESERVE FUND, . «.. .s « eeeees a 
— — Se INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. it) 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. : 
THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. Emite Levita, Esq. | 
Sir H. S. CuNNINGHAM, K.C.L.E. WittiamM Paterson, Esq. : 4 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 


Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. RoBERT STEWART, Esq. | ee 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, : ‘ ‘: . . . $2,000,000 Joun Howarp GwyThe_nr, Esq. James WHITTALL, Esq. : 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ ‘ . , . . 250,000 vee 5 ; 
PAID UP CAPITAL, i : ; . : ‘ - 100,000 Manage r—JOHN How ARD GWYTHER. ji 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, anp UNDIVIDED Sub-Manager—Cares LEwIs. 
PROFITS, : : . : . , ‘ 170,660 Secretary—W 1LLIAM CHARLES MULLINS. 
, Head greg “oa uae r, M SLDOURNE. Ruciien ju Bietieedl~ ; 
New South Wales Branch ITT STREET, SYDNEY. ee all See eee Sains, 2 
South Australian Branch—Rovat EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 4 
7 — P — S H AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. of 
Tasmanian Branch—LiveERrPool STREET, HOBART. ; boa dy pinata oe 
London Branch—J. A. CravEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. rampree [THoMAS ForREsT. i, | i 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLEy G. J. Ponsonsy, Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). | Foochow. He: 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq Calcutta, Singapore. | Manila. — / i 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. | Shanghai. ; 
rates of interest :— Rangoon. Batavia. | Hankow. ' 7 
One Year, 5 per Cent. Penang. Sourabaya. | Yokohama, i 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. Thaiping. Hong Kong. | 
#7 


4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 


; > ration grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
Interest payable half-yearly. The Corporation grant Drafts pay K g s sranches, buy 


» nuhtielnnnseeciihi and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake ; 
DEBENTURES. > F Naser ¥ ‘n the Es ' 
general Banking Business in the East. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. a ; 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. a , DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 


debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. : "IDLY: Ur c . ~ 
Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank's London Office. Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 


VOL, IV * 


Agents in Edinburgh— 
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International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIAGE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


g 

a) 
Ne} 
- 9 2. 
> 
: 
8 e 
fe} . 
- _ 
N ° 
x bo 
> 
oe : 
an ® 
! 5 
o (Same as used by Lorp SALisBpurY and Mr. GLADSTONE) =a 
ry Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 


WILL CLOSE ON 1st NOVEMBER. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
EDINBURGH, 1890. 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS FOR CLOSING DAYS. 
FIREWORK DISPLAYS—PARACHUTE DESCENT—FOOTBALL 
MATCHES.—Ere. Evc. Ere. 


S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 


NOW READY. 


GO L F* 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF COLF. 


Subscription 10s. 6d. per annum, postage free ; or Twopence Weekly. 








CONTAINS SPECIAL AND EXCLUSIVE REPORTS. 
Matches, Club Notices, Correspondence, and Special Articles on Colf. 


Right Hon. A. J. BALFoUR, Mr. ALFRED LUBBOCK 
M.P., Chief Secretary to the Mr. Horace HuTCHINSON 
Lord-Lieutenant Professor TAIT 


Sir HEDWORTH WILLIAMSON, Bt. Mr. P. M. THORNTON 


Professor RAY LANKESTER Mr. A. F. MACFIE 
Dr. MCPHERSON (of Ruthven) Mr. H. S. C. EVERARD 
Mr. ANDREW LANG Mr. HuGH LUGTON 


And other well-known Golfers amongst the Contributors. 


All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, ‘Golf’ Office, 
Copthall Avenue, London Wall, E.C. 


BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
HA Hans Bush A A 


Craims Pain, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFeEi Ture PRIVILEGEs. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—ArTHUR Jackson, Manager. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S GuINEA PACKAGE OF CHOICE 
HARDY FLOWER Roots, 


For Spring Gardening, contains 1035 well-selected Sound Bulbs, viz.:— 





50 Persian Ranunculus. 

40 French Ranunculus. 

24 Gladiolus. 

50 Snowdrops, single. 

50 Spanish Iris. 

24 Scilla Hyacinthoides. 

24 Scilla Siberica (Praecox). 

24 Triteleia Uniflora. 

16 Eranthis Hyemalis (Winter 
Aconite). 


50 Hyacinths, distinct colors. 
50 Tulips, single early. 
50 Tulips, double. 
25 Lulips, single late. 
20 Narcissus, Polyanthus. 
30 Narcissus, incomparable. 
24 Narcissus, Poeticus. 
24 Anemones, double. 
so Anemones, single. 
400 Crocus, in 4 distinct colors. 
Half this quantity for 11s. 


THE GUINEA PACKAGE for Indoor Cultivation contains 336 Choice and 
Selected Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glasses. 

The above Packages may be had from our Agents, Messrs. MERTENS & CO, 
3 Cross Lang, Lonvon, E.C., on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 

For details of our other Collections of Bulbs for INDOOR and SPRING 
GARDENING, and particulars as to FREE DELIVERY, see our Catalogue for 
1890 (94 pages, in English), which will be sent Post Free on application to our 
Agents, or to ourselves direct at OVERVEEN, Nr. Haarlem, Holland. 








DU ICEL 
BU LBS 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilium, and all other 
3ulbous Plants and Roots. 


Superb Complete Collections for In- and 
Out-door. The Cheapest!!! 
At Qs., 128., £1, 1s., £2, 28., £3, 38., and £5, 58.—Deliveres 


true to name and Carriage Paid to Purchaser’s door in Great 
Britain and Lreland., 


In ordering above Collections, Purchasers should state whether 
required for In- or Out-door. 


NO PACKING CHARGES. 
Beautifully Illustrated English Amateur’s Catalogue gratis and post 
Sree on application to 


VAN MEERBEEK & CO,, 
HILLEGOM, near Haarlem, Holland. 


Growers, 


N OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That a General Meet- 
4 ing of the whole Trustees of the Fund established by Acts of 
Parliament for a Provision for the Widows and Children of the Ministers 
of the Church, and Principals and Professors in the Universities of 
Scotland, now incorporated under the name of ‘The Trustees of the 
Church of Scotland Ministers’ Widows’ Fund,’ will be held within the 
Ottice of the Fund, No. 6 North Saint David Street, Edinburgh, on 
Thursday the 6th day of November next, 1890, at One o’clock after- 
noon, for the purpose of adopting a Common Seal to be used by such 
Incorporated Trustees, and of giving instructions as to the execution of 
Deeds on their behalf.—By Order of the Ordinary and Stated Trustees 
of the Fund. 
H. HERBERT INGLIS, W.S., 
Clerk to the Trustees. 
EDINBURGH, 16¢% October 1890. 


ASSISTANCE TO BOYCOTTED LOYALISTS 


IN TIPPERARY AND ELSEWHERE IN IRELAND. 


I am instructed by the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE to intimate 
that the SUBSCRIPTION LIST will soon be closed. 

The SECOND LIST will be published in the Scotsman on an early 
date. 

Parties wishing to subscribe are invited to do so. Subscriptions may 
be sent to me direct. 

FINLAY C. AULD, 5S.5S.C., 
Hon. Secy. and Treas. 
38 YORK PLACE, 
EDINBURGH, 15¢h October 1890. 


GREAT UNIONIST DEMONSTRATION, 


IN HONOUR OF 
THE MOST HONOURABLE 
THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON, M.P., 
rO BE HELD IN 
THE CORN EXCHANGE, EDINBURGH, 
On FRIDAY, 31st OCTOBER 1890, at Eight o'clock. 

Application for Ordinary Tickets should be made to the SECRETARIES 
of the Local L1nERAL UNIONIST and CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 
throughout Scotland. 

A Limited Number of Reserved Seat Tickets, price §s. and 2s. 6<. 
each, and also Ladies’ Tickets, price 3s. each, will be available. Early 
application for these should be made to 

THE EAST AND NORTH OF SCOTLAND LIBERAL 
UNIONIST ASSOCIATION, 
80d PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; or to 
THE NATIONAL UNION OF CONSERVATIVE 
ASSOCIATIONS FOR SCOTLAND, 
g CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


SPECIAL TRAINS will run to the following places, starting from WAVERLEY 
STATION at 10.30 P.M. :— 


GLASGOW, stopping at RATHO, LINLITHGOW, MANUEL, FALKIRK, 
and LENZIE. 

KINROSS, stopping at DALMENY, INVERKEITHING, DUNFERMLINE, 
ALLOA, TILLICOULTRY, and DOLLAR. 

DUNDEE, stopping at BURNTISLAND, KIRKCALDY, DYSART, ‘THORN- 
TON, LADYBANK, CUPAR, and LEUCHARS. 

And from the CALEDONIAN (Princes Street) STATION, also at 10. 30:— 

PERTH, stopping at GRAHAMSTOWN, LARBERT, STIRLING, BRIDGE 

OF ALLAN, DUNBLANE, and AUCHTERARDER. 
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NOTES 
Tue rupture of the Kassala negotiations will probably 
draw attention pretty generally to the extraordinary com- 
It is impossible that Italy 
should be empowered to occupy Kassala and retain it, for 
as Sir Samuel Baker has shown more clearly than any one 


plexity of international affairs. 


else, that would be very much like giving away the mas- 
tery of the Nile, and therefore of Egypt. But it would 
obviously be less hazardous to place Kassala under the 
Italians if this were not a day of Leagues and Alliances 
which may take new shapes at no very remote period. 
At the same time, the refusal to acquiesce in Signor 
Crispi's demands may possibly affect the existing League 
of Peace. Signor Crispi’s position in Italy is not a very 
safe one. It would have been strengthened by a distinct 
success in these negotiations: not only because success is 
success but because on this occasion it would have testi- 
fied loudly to the confidence and goodwill of England, 
which is much valued in Italy. (Reason good for that.) 
Failure tells a different tale, or conveys a different kind 
of impression, By that Signor Crispi’s position must be 
somewhat weakened ; and he is the mainstay in his 
own country of the alliance with the German Powers. 
Everybody in Italy is not pleased with it; and Signor 
Crispi’s opponents share the hostile opinions of ‘ Outi- 
danos’ on that matter. Hence it is that the ministerial 
newspapers in Italy are so anxious to assert that the 
failure of the negotiation does not alter the friendly 
relations of the two countries in the least, which is per- 
fectly true. If, indeed, the British Government is inter- 
ested in the continuance of the Triple Alliance—as we 
know it is—Lord Salisbury could do nothing to weaken 
Signor Crispi’s position, or to cast a doubt on his confidence 
in Italian loyalty, without regret. All the less could he 
do so because of the extreme susceptibility of the German 
Powers, neither of which will like to see their Crispi 
taken down, even in appearance. However, Kassala is 
placed where no Continental Power can be suffered to 
rule—by permission at any rate—so long as our interests 
Wherefore there is 
nothing to regret, so far: except a something too much of 


cant about our manifold obligations as trustee for the 


in Egypt remain what they are. 


Egyptian Government. 





Berore we are privileged again to address our readers 
Mr. Gladstone will be once more in the land which, since 
he is indubitably Scottish (he may prevaricate on that 
point, but there is no doubt about it), is honoured by his 
intellectual vigour though distressed by his want of prin- 
ciple. There is every reason to believe that the quality 
which he does possess in such amazing abundance will 
again afford us a very great treat. His voice is reported 
to be in magnificent order ; and, whatever may be thought 
of his wisdom and unselfishness, men who know how to 


admire the play of thew and skill in a wrestling match 
will not be ashamed to take delight in the agility, subtlety, 
ingenuity, strength, audacity, and endurance which put 
this old man of eighty beyond comparison in oratorical 
athletics. We are afraid to say how many hours he is 
expected to speak on the more important occasions of his 
campaign ; and he has so much need to exert all the 
adroitness, all the force and fascination, at his command 
that he may be expected to equal the best efforts of his 
younger days. And if only it were no more than a 
display in the arena, like another kind of Blondin per- 
formance, how unmitigated a pleasure it would be! But 
Mr. Gladstone is not to dispute for the mere sake of show- 
ing his skill. He has other objects in view; and as to 
these, if he pursues them with his accustomed methods, 
and in that spirit of reckless and vindictive self-service 
which is the only unchanging thing about him, we shall 
have to mourn once more over splendid faculties most 
unhappily employed. 





At the close of last week Lisbon despaired that a 
Cabinet of any kind would ever be formed. Every 
plausible combination had been in vain; and General 
Chrysostomo d’Abreu e Souza, was ‘thoroughly discour- 
aged.’ Straightway comes a flight of canards from the 
Zambesi, and the Monarchy is saved. General Chryso- 
stomo has got together a team of Progressistas and Re- 
generadores, and the Lisbon press has opened mouth again 
upon England ‘ with greater violence than ever,’ because 
telegrams from Mozambique affirm that British gunboats 
have entered the Zambesi, and that the British South 
Africa Company’s party has ‘ penetrated the territories of 
Manica.’ If the news about the gunboats be not true, it 
is high time it were. They have been kept for months 
at the entrance of a ‘free channel of navigation,’ while 
the Portuguese, for their part, have been playing such 
pranks as fusilading and cannonading Mr. Joseph Thom- 
son on his way down the British side of the Ruo. The 
mot d’ordre of the new Cabinet, if we may judge from 
its message to the Cortes, is repudiation of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Convention. 





Tue lapse of the German Anti-Socialist Law is being 
celebrated by the assembling of the first ‘ Parliament of 
Man’ at Halle. Three hundred and sixty delegates have 
answered Herr Liebknecht’s summons, and have met, 
under the name of a Congress of Social Democrats, to discuss 
the general interests of mankind in a spirit of universal 
brotherhood. Of the three hundred and sixty no fewer 
than three hundred and forty are Germans, which is per- 
haps in anticipation of the large proportion of the surface 
of the earth and of the interests of humanity which Ger- 
many will inherit when her colonial schemes are complete. 
Brotherly kindness is chiefly being manifested in denun- 
ciations (by resolution) of the powers that be and of the 
existing arrangements of society. 
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Tue back of the Australian strike movement is broken, 
but it dies viciously and hard. The contest is almost over 
at the docks and on the decks of the colonial coasting 
steamers; but it is wearing along the mines and on 
the railways. Failing to extirpate ‘ free labour’ and bring 
capital and society to their knees by stopping commerce 
by sea and cutting off the gas of the great towns, the 
strikers are seeking to paralyse business by ‘jumping’ 
mines and arresting the supply of fuel. Colonial sense 
and the colonial law are proving too much for them ; and 
as Sydney is not Dublin nor Coalcliff Tipperary, there has 
thus far been no waste of public sympathy. 





Sir Henry Parkes has described the strike as ‘ tanta- 
mount to a revolution, and ‘as disastrous as a bombard- 
ment.’ To aid this ‘revolution’ and to multiply the 
disasters of this ‘bombardment’ the London Trades’ 
Council have resolved to make a supreme effort to raise 
the £20,000 which the unionists of Sydney asked the 
other day, and which they seem to consider their due. 
Considering the £30,000 that came from Australia last 
year for the dockers, and seeing that the result of en- 
forced levies, monster demonstrations, and begging efforts 
in general spread over a month or two has only been to 
raise a few hundred pounds, there seems little likelihood 
that working-men will rise to the height of their great 
argument, and subscribe this £20,000. There is still a 
feeling abroad that they ought to do thus much, since the 
trades’-unionists of Australia did more last year. It is a 
superstition (which will probably be as long-lived as most 
other superstitions) that the working-men of Victoria and 
New South Wales subscribed all, or almost all, of that last 
year's gift ; but it has been shown again and again that 
not they but the bloated capitalist and the arrogant 
employer made up the great bulk of the donation. 





Twice already has it been reported that the difficulty 
at the Albert Docks had been adjusted, and twice has 
the adjustment come to nothing. A third time an 
arrangement has been made, and this time we are as- 
sured it is definitive. Mr. M‘Carthy, on behalf of the 
Dockers’ Union, has come to terms with Mr. Hill on be- 
half of the Allan and Wilson-Hill lines of steamships. 
Instead of so much per hour the men are to be paid 1s. 
per ton for general cargo. An estimate of the ‘put-out’ 
will be made at the end of each day, and the men will 
be paid daily on that estimate. It is clear that some new 
arrangement was needed to secure greater speed in load- 
ing and unloading; for while a rate per hour has been 
paid—however slowly or inadequately the work was 
done—and it has been said to have taken eight days of 
late to do what used to be done in one—the men have 
drawn their pay without conscience, and have drunk beer 
all day with a constant heart, or fallen to pitch-and-toss 
under a shed when a shower came on, as to the manner 
born. The new arrangement is likely to work better 
than the old. The only wonder is that the ship-owners 
have not banded themselves together for the purpose of 
trying it before. 





In Professor Thorold Rogers, Oxford has lost a familiar 
figure. From an early period of his career it was his mis- 
fortune to regard himself as an ill-used and a disappointed 
person. Hence a manner of speech and bearing which justly 
made him the most unpopularof men. His political utter- 
ances, always calculated to give the greatest possible 
amount of offence, had of late become almost incredibly 
violent and ill-considered, while he possessed, or at all 
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events exhibited, but few of the ordinary graces of private 
life. Yet those who had the time and the patience to 
penetrate beneath a singularly harsh and forbidding ex- 
terior, set no inconsiderable store by the sterling qualities 
of that unhappily warped and distorted though not un- 
generous nature. ‘Twice he filled the chair of Politica] 
Economy at Oxford, and there can fortunately be no two 
opinions as to the great services he rendered to that de- 
partment in science by his unwearying diligence and 
labour. It will probably be long before any one gives to 
the world the fruits of so painstaking a research and 
so devoted a study as are manifested in his economic 
history of England—the famous Sia Centuries of Work and 


Wages. 


Time and change have been so busy with the Scottish 
Bench of late years that the news of Lord Lee’s unlooked- 
for death came with the greater shock to all whose busi- 
ness takes them to the Parliament House, and to a host 
of friends besides. A good Tory and Churchman, as became 
his father’s son, he devoted himself unostentatiously to the 
law ; and when after many years of severe and unobtrusive 
industry he was raised to the Bench, he gave ample proof 
that a man who combines plain common sense with ster- 
ling uprightness and integrity may make a better judge 
than another endowed with more striking intellectual 
gifts or adorned with more brilliant intellectual attain- 
ments. Lord Lee’s presence will long be missed in the 
Court of Session, on the moors, by the river-side, and on 
the links of Musselburgh and St. Andrews. 


Sir Henry Roscor is an educational authority of high 
eminence, and his address to the Heriot-Watt College last 
Tuesday was luminous with sense. His subject was the 
old one—the clamant need for secondary and for tech- 
nical education. The College whose guest he was, he 
said, is ‘the best technical college in Scotland and, so 
far as I can judge, quite equal to anything we have in 
England.’ Appropriately he dwelt on the dangers to 
British commerce from the thousands of able young Ger- 
mans whose knowledge of foreign languages had already 
enabled them to thrive in our own great centres and had 
helped them to conquer new markets for the Father- 
land in Spanish America and elsewhere. One of his 
anecdotes bears a lesson worthy of reiteration upon the 
house-tops : ‘ What we are afraid of, said a distinguished 
German manufacturer to Sir Henry, ‘is not either Free 
Trade or Protection, but that you English will some 
day wake up to the necessity of giving your people a 
technical education, and then if you do so competition 
will for us be difficult if not impossible.’ Sir Henry paid 
a tribute to the Government for its attempts to create 
national secondary education. At last there is a prospect 
that his stinging reproach—that it is yet a tragic truth that 
in England ‘national education stops at words of four 
syllables and twelve times twelve ’—will be wiped away. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the first steps were taken 
under a Tory Government. 





Ir is not often that two records are cut in one day even 
in America, but if we may believe a recent telegram two 
miracles were performed at Analasten Island last Satur- 
day. In the first place John Owen of Detroit (the locality 
does not make for trust) is said to have covered a hun- 
dred yards in nine four-fifth seconds. In some events 
a large margin is left for individual prowess. For instance 
a hammer has been thrown ope hundred and thirty-eight 
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feet, and yet in the Inter-University Sports the event has 
been won by a throw of no more than eighty-seven feet 
seven inches. But the case is quite other with the hun- 
dred yards. Once or twice the race has been won in ten 
seconds, but ten seconds two-fifths has generally been good 
enough to secure the victory. And now a youth has 
sallied from Detroit (home of a certain Free Press) and 
covered the distance in less than level time. Well, it may 
be true—but! And then on the same day J. Copeland 
of Manhattan cleared twenty-three feet three and one- 
third inches in the long jump. In no championship com- 
petition in England has this feat been equalled. America 
is the land of ‘ booms,’ and England, if report be true, is 
once more worsted. But America is likewise the home of 
exaggeration. And we should like to see these heroes 
repeat their performance on British soil. 


. 
— = - — 





Tue log-book in which Mr. William O’Brien narrates 
his perils on the deep is singularly entertaining reading. 
‘ Rowed out of Dalkley, Wednesday, to yacht lying two 
miles off. Not an enemy in sight.’ Then weird things 
A fog came down, and four steamers blew 


A brisk gale 


happened. 
fog-horns in the ears of the patriots. 
sprang up, but the yacht behaved magnificently. Then at 
midnight the yacht was ‘ apparently pursued’ by a revenue 
cutter, which was unable to weather out the gale, and 
gave up the chase. When the honourable gentlemen 
were no longer apparently pursued they were exposed to 
the torments of famine and thirst. ‘We had reached our 
last day’s supply of fresh water and ship’s oil.’ But in the 
morning they ran free before the wind (how do you run 
free against the wind ?), and they landed on French 
territory at eleven o'clock. Irishmen were wont to be 
accredited with a sense of humour. If the love of laughter 
endures in verdant Erin her sons should be grateful to 


Mr. O’Brien for his unburlesquable Odyssey. 





Tue forty-third annual report of the Indigent Gentle- 
women’s Fund, the only charity of the kind in Scotland, 
shows that at last meeting of the committee a sum of 
Of these 
137 were between fifty and sixty, 208 between sixty 
and seventy, 213 between seventy and eighty, 63 be- 
tween eighty and ninety, and 3 upwards of ninety. The 
subscriptions and donations for 1889-90 amounted to 
£2,842, being an increase of £184 on the total for the 
preceding year, which is so far satisfactory. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that an increasingly large number 
of applications has to be dealt with, and the greatest 
liberality is, therefore, necessary if the present scale of 
distribution is to be maintained. 


£7219 was divided among 684 old ladies. 





Witrn the greatest good-will in the world to what is 
of value in the methods and discipline of the Salvation 
Army, it is impossible to regard all the manifestations— 
the ‘knee drills,’ the ‘ holiness meetings, and what not, 
round the coffin of Mrs. Booth—with anything but dis- 
pleasure. There was no doubt very genuine grief for Mrs, 
Booth, who seems to have been an earnest and devoted 
woman—(it has, indeed, been said by some that she it was 
and not the ‘ General’ that was the real organiser of the 
Army)—but grief need not have been shown in ways so 
tasteless and discordant and at so much a head. Yet it is 
true that the controllers of the movements of the Army 
showed they knew their public—which is just the obverse 
of that of the music-halls—when they appealed to them 
with the blaring vulgarity of the lying-in-state at Clapton 
and of the funeral service at Olympia and with the horrible 
mock solemnity of the whole function. 
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Mr. Joun Hatt, Liberal Registration Agent for White- 
chapel (for which parish he is also an Overseer), is a 
man of parts, conduct. and courage ; and therewithal a 
politician of singular energy and resource. To the New 
Radicalism a person of the opposite way of thinking is fair 
game for unfair dealing ; and when—as was the case of 
Mr. Stanley Mockett, the Registration Agent for White- 
chapel of the other denomination—he happens to be a 
person whose suppression is desirable, he is seen to be fair 
game for unfair dealing to an extent that makes inter- 
ference the whole duty of man. That at any rate was 
the theory of Mr John Hall, and he so far prevailed 
with two other ‘ Liberals’—(who were, and still are, 
Overseers)—that they combined with him to strike the 
name of Mr. Stanley Mockett off the rolls. It was an 
excellent device; and we doubt not that there are 
‘Liberals’ enough and to spare on whom its discovery 
will come with an effect the very reverse of novel. But 
the Revision Courts have no feeling for Art; and when 
the matter was argued before one it was seen that Mr. 
Hall and his friends had probably been guilty of con- 
spiracy. The consequence was that they were called 
before a magistrate, who ‘ expressed his strong condemna- 
tion’ of their proceedings, but didn’t think that in this 
case it had amounted to conspiracy. The discovery should 
sharpen the wits of Registration Agents on the Conservative 
side throughout the length and breadth of the land. 





On Thursday a meeting of those in favour of the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of Scotland was held in 
The Earl of Elgin—whe evidently felt dread- 
fully out of place—presided, and failed to elicit the 
sympathy much less the enthusiasm of his audience: it 
preferred the ill-mannered personalities which formed the 
only arguments of Dr. Cameron. Mr. J. Dick Peddie, 
remembering that the audience he was really intended 
to address was not the one before him, made some asser- 
tions which could only have been meant for Mr. Glad- 
stone's ear. It taxes courtesy beyond all limits to believe 
that Mr. Peddie was stating his own conviction when he 
said that for every Dissenter who took part with the 
Church there were ten or a hundred Churchmen on the 
side which is Mr. Peddie’s. 


Edinburgh. 





The strong wine of oratory 
is the only explanation of a statement at once ludicrous 
in form and untrue in substance. The other speakers 
included Principals Cairns and Rainy, Mr. Haldane, and 
an excellent but somewhat ignorant and undeniably in- 
judicious parson who talked of the Free Churchmen of 
the Highlands groaning under the bondage of factors and 
Tory dukes. As a counterblast to the Church Defence 
Movement Thursday’s meeting was contemptible ; as an 
attempt to throw dust in the eyes of Mr. Gladstone it 
will probably accomplish all that its promoters desired. 


NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1ToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
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Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
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the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
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OUR DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 


T is becoming an irksome thing to deal with Mr, 
Gladstone as duty demands. He is a very old man; 

and most of us would prefer on that account to let him 
alone to the end of his days. Nor is that disposition 
lessened by the obvious fact that for all his prodigious 
vigour time has told on the defences which shielded so 
long the revelation of his character. Ten years ago it 
could be said with demonstrable truth that, notwith- 
standing his long career and his vast reputation for 


statesmanship, he could not be named as the author of 


a single successful measure of any importance: not 
one. On the other hand his most ambitious measures 
had proved utter failures, together with the confident 
predictions that accompanied them. Even as a finance 
Minister he was more fortunate than wisely finan- 
cial: aided as he was by overflowing Treasuries, 
and capable as he was of declaring immediately before 
the crash in 1874 that trade prosperity was. still 
advancing by leaps and bounds. In pure finance he 
made one of the greatest blunders of the century ; 


as every banker can tell who knows the story of 


the 25 Per Cents. 
reputation for statesmanship, and even for veracity, 
was breaking down, he still knew how to guard his 
character for lofty moral purpose, immaculate in- 
tention, profound disinterestedness. | Weakened _per- 
haps by the tremendous excitements of the 1880 
triumph, from that time forth the veil began to wear, 
the guard to fall. His treatment of the starving garri- 
sons of Sinkat and Tokar and their dreadful fate, the 
Gordon story, and much besides, showed that he had 


But though at this period his 


either become more careless of that high character 
of his, or that age had thinned the restraints that he 
had been able to impose so long on its revelation. The 
last hypothesis is probably the true one: as the years 
have overtaken him, concealment has become more and 
more difficult, till thousands who once adored him as 
the wisest of Ministers and the best of men, and then 
as the best of men though not as the wisest of Ministers, 
doubt if the State was ever more afflicted by incarnate 
mischief, or if incarnate mischief was ever more truly 
and actively wicked. 

All this might have been spared to him, to his 
friends in troops, and to the country he disorders 
down to its lowest foundations in law, but for an 
infirmity of age; and in pitying ourselves we can but 
pity him. But since this same infirmity leaves quite 
untouched the faculties that make the unrestrained 
wickedness formidable, Mr. Gladstone cannot be let 
alone so much as feeling would suggest. The work he 
is about must be described for what it is, and the plain 
truth must be told of the impulses that drive him to 
it. It is the stupidest notion conceivable that, though 
in past ages there have been men who did, and were 
allowed to do, enormous mischief with a thorough 
recklessness of ignoble impulse, Nature does not pro- 
duce such creatures any more. It is a mistake; and 
it is a greater mistake to leave the true description 
of such men and their works to the irremediable can- 
dour of ‘the future historian.” By all the tests that 
the historian employs, the aged gentleman about to 
appear amongst us in the trousers presented to him 
by some of our fellow-countrymen, and otherwise indis- 
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tinguishable (by untaught eyes) from other old gentle- 
men similarly tailored—must be declared a gross public 
evil, inspired by sinister passions. He is not a man 
of truth. Of that there have been so many proofs 
that his apologists have been compelled to fall back 
upon the damnatory explanation that he does not 
know enough of veracity to understand when he is un- 
veracious. His dexterity in turning this moral priva- 
tion to account, the skill with which he plants in almost 
every suggestion and assertion that he makes a means 
of confounding those who rely upon it, appear little 
less than superhuman to all that have studied him; 
and it is an inveterate dexterity, never out of use. It 
will be strange if we are not supplied with further 
examples of it—like to that which made the name 
of Dopping famous. The historian also finds that 
this and similar intellectual gifts have been—and are— 
employed in the service of an ambition which always 
drew pleasure from the satisfaction of vindictiveness, 
and is now the satisfaction of vindictiveness and little 
else. He has been beaten; he has been rejected ; he 
has been deserted : then—though the means are falsi 

fication of principle, the debauchery of public opinion, 
the encouragement of public lawlessness, association— 
and even servitude—with men whom he denounced as 
traitors and imprisoned as agents of rapine—why, then 
he must have his revenge! England, after six years of 
the most disastrous and disgraceful government con- 
ceivable, would have no more to do with him; 
turned upon him, and turned him out. Then Eng- 
land must be signally punished, by reduction to one 
of several semi-attached ‘ nationalities!’ No matter 
if the means to that end were the encouragement of 
robbery and treason in one nationality and the revival 
of old and outworn animosity in the others! No matter 
if the consequence was the weakening or even the 
breaking-up of the Empire ! England must be punished, 
and punished by his hand. 

It is to further this work, and to give himself the 
blessed satisfaction of trampling upon those Liberals who 
dared to assert an independent judgment against his 
will, that Mr. Gladstone comes amongst us once again. 
When he begins, we shall enjoy in the circus those gifts 
of the circus with which he is so wonderfully endowed ; 
but we must needs watch for whatever exhibition may 
await us of the malign qualities that have already done 
more mischief to these kingdoms than ten times his own 
ingenuity, if it were righteous and wise, could possibly 
repair. His speeches will be particularly interesting on 
this occasion since they may show how far he has made 
up his mind to enlist the Jacobinism of the time on his 
side by undertaking its service ; while in the flare of 
the indignation imported from Tipperary we may pos- 
sibly detect some smoky indications of an Irish pro- 
gramme. At the least we shall hear some magnificent 
orations delivered ‘ in organ tones” from a man already 
tamped as the most destructive creature in the shape 
of a statesman that Britain has ever produced. 





THE NEW HEROISM. 


HE New Heroism is to remember that he that 
bleats and runs away may live to bleat another 

day, and to take to your heels whenever occasion 
offers, regardless of consequences. Now, the sudden 
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‘erumption ° (there really is no other word for it) 
into space of the Dioscuri of the League has been 
visited with shouts of laughter from one set of spec- 
tators and groans of mortification from the other ; 
and in effect it is matter for both these varieties of 
emotion. The nearest precedent is the flight of le 
brav’ général; and as the motive in both cases is 
the same, so the consequences of the imitation are 
likely to differ in no essential particular from the con- 
sequences of the original, M. Boulanger, being in 
danger of a short shrift and a long rope, prudently 
ran away ; he told the world that the move was a piece 
of novel and audacious political strategy, whose ulti- 
mate effect could not be anything but a conspicuous 
and lasting triumph ; and the truth is that, be his con- 
solations dark or fair, the result is political suicide 
and mere oblivion. The parallel is too plain to stand 
in need of illustration. Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien are 
standing their trial for a certain offence against the law 
of the land; they opine that conviction is certain— 
conviction and the results of conviction ; they remove 
themselves out of the tyrant’s reach— 
‘ Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable breeks !’ 

to a place where they can babble and squeak and ‘ de- 
nounce’ the tyrant and the tyrant’s minions unafraid ; 
and in wait for them too there lingers the conscious- 
Or so, at least, their admirers seem 
to believe. Mr. Balfour's ‘ mistake’ had given the Cause 
a lift whose like it had not had since Sir Charles Russell 
threw up his brief; it was seen that the Famine Fund (or 
whatever they call it) which had just been started in the 
home of the Clan-na-Gael was so far a miserable failure ; 
it was hoped and expected that the spectacle of certain 
patriots in—or fresh from—jail would add a certain 
amount of credence (appreciable in dollars) to certain 


ness of failure. 


lying reports of Irish famine and of Ireland's need ; and 
boldly leaving others to face an angry audience in their 
room, the leading tenors, the artists on whose vocalisation 
the wretched opera depends for a recrudescence of popu- 
larity, depart these latitudes, and are seen no more of 
man! Of course it is ‘ dramatic —for nothing they ever 
did is not. The odd thing is that their whilome cla- 
queurs—The Daily News, The Pall Mall Gazette, The 
Manchester Guardian—appear to have found it not so 
much ‘dramatic’ as disgusting. ‘The tyrant has scored, 
and itis thanks to them that he has scored. For (to say 
nothing of public opinion at home) the fact is that even 
in the United States it can hardly be deemed heroic to 
prefer the certainty of a sequence of ‘ receptions * to the 
chance of a plank-bed and bereavement from your small- 
clothes for poor Erin’s sake. For which reason it is 
anticipated that that sickness of the League which is so 
promising an item in the accompt of Great Britain and 
Ireland at the present moment will hardly be healed 
by the action of this new-heroic pair. In other words, 
it is not considered likely that the eloquence of two 
men who have just evaded the possibility of (1) a row 
with the Tullamore warders as to whether they shall or 
shall not empty their own slops, and (2) a short but 
simple sojourn in the prison infirmary, will charm the 
Irish-American out of anything worth having in the 
matter of hard cash. He has his faults, has the Irish- 
American ; but he is practical in his way, and he is 
given (in common with other barbarians) to the worship 
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of results. He had rather a Camp 20 and a Cronin Case 
than nothing at all. And in the absence of results 
—with not even an attempt at distrouserment whereon 
to batten his enthusiasm—the earnest cry of these 
gallant but fugitive Irish orators will hardly prevail 
on him to be true to his (and their) mission to the 
extent of ‘ parting’ for the Cause as the agents—the 
paid agents—of the Cause would have him. 

Meanwhile, ‘ whatever is is right.’ Mr. Parnell pre- 
fers the seclusion of private life to the necessity of asso- 
ciating in public with his employees, and on various 
artful pretexts (bad health, good health, the domestic 
hearth, a certain interest in a coming action at law, and 
the rest) sees nobody and refuses to impart his address 
to anybody—especially the faithful Eighty-Seven. Mr. 
Davitt goes on vying with the lamented Ponson du 
Terrail, and proving to admiration that, if there be any 
fact in fiction, the real enemies of the Cause are not Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Arthur Balfour but Sir William 
Harcourt and Lord Spencer. Mr. Healy continues to 
amuse himself and the world in his own light-hearted, 
mannerly, modern-Irish way. Conscious of a new house 
here and an ancient feeling there, Mr. Timothy Harring- 
ton declines to leave Ireland for America on any pre- 
tence whatever. Mr. Gladstone is expected next week 
in Mid-Lothian. Mr. Balfour is going to speak at 
Newcastle. The trip to France of Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien has depleted the Land League bags, already 
running fast to leanness, by a matter of some four 
thousand pounds. And New Tipperary, sick unto 
death, is actively engaged in regretting that it is still 
at war with Mr. Smith-Barry, and that it can therefore 
have no part whatever in the large and still-growing 
fund which Mr. 'T. W. Russell is collecting in the name 
of all them that hate the wrong. 





PROFESSOR SELLAR. 


j\DINBURGH University has sustained a loss which 

4 it will be hard indeed to replace. There are 
men of as ripe scholarship from whom to choose a 
successor to Professor Sellar. But there are very few 
who combine his manifold endowments for holding the 
chair which he filled so well. He had an almost in- 
comparable faculty of communicating to his hearers 
something of his own passionate enthusiasm for letters. 
If ever there was a teacher to whom the epithet ‘ mag- 
netic’ could be justly applied it was Professor Sellar. 
To work under him was to receive the surest corrective 
toa faulty taste. His lectures were models of polished 
English ; nothing could excel the urbanity of his man- 
ner and his generous, tireless anxiety to impart to 
others the finest fruit of his culture. The hours spent 
in his Third Latin Class must be among the most de- 
lightful of his hearers’ memories. ‘There, relieved from 
the drudgery of correcting the mistranslations of his 
students, he revealed the treasures of his erudition and 
the fine edge of his critical faculty, ranging through 
Greek and French and Italian literature in quest of 
parallel passages to illustrate his favourite Latin authors, 
comparing Catullus to Burns or Virgil to Gray or 
Tennyson, or Pliny’s letters to a volume of French 
memoirs. His work on the Roman poets of the Re- 
public contains by far the best estimates of the genius 
of Lucretius and of Catullus which exist in the English 
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language. There could not be a more fascinating guide 
through the fields of Latin song. The book has never 
gained the popularity which it merits; yet it would 
be hard to mention a recent contribution to criticism 
at once so learned and so lively, so entertaining and so 
sound, There is not a dull nor a trite page in it ; and 
of certain of its pages one might say what Mrs. Brown- 
ing said of certain pages of Landor’s—that they are too 
delightful to be turned over. 

Professor Sellar was not a rapid writer, and he was 
extremely fastidious in regard to style. He was master 
of a rich and ornate prose, full of vivacity and colour, 
and absolutely free from affectation. His work on 
Virgil is the most exhaustive study in the language of 
the author of the Zneid. Here Sainte-Beuve had been 
before him. But the Etude sur Virgile is a less thorough, 
suggestive, and sympathetic piece of work than Sellar’s 
admirable volume. Of how many living critics could it 
be said with justice that they had excelled Sainte-Beuve 
in one of Sainte-Beuve’s best-loved fields of study ? It 
can certainly be said of Sellar. But of all his writings 
the most eloquent, original, and felicitously worded is his 
essay on Catullus. It is a tribute in prose worthy to 
rank beside Tennyson’s tribute in verse to the genius of 
‘the eagle of Verona.” In truth its author was a pro- 
found and exact scholar whose scholarship was unstained 
by pedantry ; whose knowledge of modern letters and 
mastery of prose were matched by few; whose death 
leaves Edinburgh the poorer by a fascinating talker, a 
critic admirably equipped, and a teacher endowed with 
a well-nigh unrivalled gift of imparting knowledge. 


91, 92, OR 93? 

HE time of Cabinet Councils preparatory to the 
opening of Parliament approaches. When it 
arrives, Ministers will have to determine whether the 
contemplated labours of the session shall be terminated 
by prorogation only or by dissolution. It may be as 
well to discuss, with all the freedom of irresponsibility 
and all the perspicacity of lookers-on, the reasons for 

the conclusion which should be adopted. 

There is a pretty general expectation that Her 
Majesty will be advised by her Ministers to dissolve 
Parliament either at the end of the coming session—- 
that is, in 1891—or a year later, in 1892. This ex- 
pectation exists principally because it has not been 
common during the present century for a longer period 
than six years to intervene between one general election 
and another. Only in the case of that peaceful Parlia- 
ment which Lord Palmerston led from 1858 to 1865 
did the full time run out. The Ministry is not bound 
by precedents. If it were, this example of a Ministry 
with which every one was substantially content might 
be a sufficiently good one to follow—and one of good 
augury, if that mattered; because not only was it the 
last instance of a seven-years’ Parliament, but also the 
last in which the Ministry in power when the elec- 
tion took place maintained itself in power afterwards. 
The choice of the present Ministry, therefore, lies be- 
tween dissolving in 1891, dissolving in 1892, and 
allowing the law to dissolve for it in 1893. There 
are two ways of looking at the topic. One is that of 
treating politics as a game, and the other that of treat- 
ing them as a business. The remarkable degree of suc- 
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cess which the present Ministry has obtained is due 
almost exclusively to its having in great part treated 
politics as business and not as a game. This is not 
only fresh and opposed to Gladstonian political methods 
(both good things), but is also the right way of con- 
ducting affairs. The duty of Ministers is to perform 
the functions of the different departments of the State 
as they ought to be performed, and not to trouble about 
what will be thought or said either by political oppo- 
nents or by the public at large. The temptation of 
Ministers is to be always anticipating criticism, and 
when public men yield to this temptation the in- 
variable and inevitable result is that they lose all 
sense of right and wrong, of wise and foolish, and 
acquire instead a highly fallacious and untrustworthy 
apprehension of tactical expediency. If the Cabinet 
considers this question of dissolution from the busi- 
ness-like point of view—that is to say, as Mr. Bal- 
four considers details of Irish administration—it will 
clearly sce what course ought to be pursued. A general 
election means great trouble and expense, together with 
a stoppage, to be perhaps followed by a violent wrench, 
in all those departments of administrative government 
which are liable to be affected by party considerations. 
Therefore it is in itself an evil, and should not be brought 
about sooner than is necessary. Unless it is impossible 
without dissolving Parliament satisfactorily to carry on 
the Queen’s business, Parliament should not be volun- 
tarily dissolved. The Government, having a good 
Parliamentary majority, is perfectly capable of satis- 
factorily carrying on the Queen’s business until July 
1893, unless some unforeseen accident occurs. There- 
fore, unless and until some such accident arise, the 
proper time for dissolving Parliament is July 1893, when 
it will be dissolved by the operation of the Septennial 
Act, and not a day sooner. 

This is not the whole of the question, because some 
members of the Cabinet may be misguided enough to 
follow the bad Liberal tradition of treating politics as 
a game whose whole and sole object is to keep your- 
self in office and the other side out. It may therefore be 
worth while to indicate briefly the course which ought 
to be followed if this political theory be adopted—a 
theory, let it be carefully borne in mind, which we 
denounce and abhor as destructive of all honour and 
all good government and productive only of Glad- 
stones, Morleys, and Harcourts on the one side and 
the other. It is suggested that the dissolution ought 
to take place next year, because a Parliament seven 
years old is decrepit, ‘out of touch with the people, 
and incapable of heroic legislation. ‘This, of course, is 
nonsense, and mere platform gabble. If seven years is 
really too long for a Parliament to last, amend the Sep- 
tennial Act. As for ‘ touch with the people, almost all 
members of the House of Commons are infinitely too 
much afraid of their constituents already; and the only 
difficulty they can possibly have in discovering their con- 
stituents’ opinions consists in the fact that their consti- 
tuents most commonly have no opinions to be discovered 
—except (of course) that they want to be let alone, to 
escape the payment of taxes, and to have some law passed 
whereby they will individually gain some advantage 
over their immediate neighbours. ‘Then it is said that 
the passing of a satisfactory Land Act and an equitable 
Tithes Act will settle the Irish Question and the Tithes 
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Question, and enable the Government to go to the 
country with a good record of legislation. This is almost 
worse nonsense than the other. There is no Irish Ques- 
tion. ‘The condition of Ireland is admirable. There is 
no trouble anywhere except at Tipperary and one or two 
places of little importance, and that will come to an end 
as soon as the pecuniary resources of the Land League 
are exhausted. There is no Tithes Question except 
whether Welsh farmers are or are not to be allowed to 
steal the tithes, and there is only one answer to that. 
But if the kingdom reeked with ‘ Questions, the average 
elector cares about each and all of them just absolutely 
nothing. Nor does he care a row of pins about records 
of legislation. The Government is not in the least more 
likely to get a majority in 1891 than in 1893, or in 
1892 than in either. The plain fact is that no one 
can tell what may happen in a general election, nor even 
from year to year what questions will be supposed to be 
before it; and therefore, if all that the Government 
care about is keeping in office, incomparably the best 
plan is to stay there as long as it can, and not un- 
necessarily arouse from their slumbers dogs about whose 
waking disposition it is impossible to surmise anything 
with any degree of confidence. 

Lastly, being as likely to obtain a majority in 1893 
as in 1891, the Government will do well to remember 
that the former would last—barring accidents—till 1900, 
and the latter only till 1898. Now in 1898 Mr. Glad- 
stone will still be an angry prophet in the prime of 
life, whereas in 1900 he will be ninety-one, and _ will 
probably have begun to feel elderly. This consideration, 
of course, has no value apart from the assumption— 





the erroneous assumption, we earnestly hope—which 
attributes to the Government, or some of its members, 
equally selfish and short-sighted motives, and a stupid, 
not to say wicked, view of politics asa whole. Even 
so, as undoubtedly as upon the right view of political 
morality, does it appear that a voluntary dissolution of 
Parliament would be a preposterous blunder. 


THE SQUALOR OF CLYDE. 


HE season of the Clyde steamboats, with their 
‘unrivalled high teas’ and their ‘ commanding 

view of the finest river scenery in the world, has just 
come to an end, and the voice of the tourist is no more 
heard in the land in act to desecrate its glories with 
his praise. And yet the Kyles of Bute deserve the 
very best that can be said for them. 'Tighnabruaich, 
‘almost,’ for 





that bijou Torquay, remains almost 
boating and picnicking have begun—unspotted from 
the world of the vulgar ‘seasider... Gourock—the 
Gourock that was before its annexation by the Cale- 
donian Railway—Innellan, Kirn, nay, even Rothesay 
and Dunoon, would, if one could but take the Glasgow 
taint out of them, be as ‘ attractive —it is impossible 
to be wholly purged of the tourist’s jargon—as their 
rivals on the Hudson and the Rhine. Occasionally 
you may still forget for some ten minutes the existence 
of Buchanan Street before the tragic gloom of Loch 
Striven from Craigmore, in spite of its ‘ elegant iron 
pier, and although, as you are carefully informed, * the 
houses are all of a superior class, and are beautifully 
situated, rising tier above tier on terraces sloping up 
from the shore.’ Even yet, when on a warm afternoon 
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you approach the crescent of Rothesay Bay sleeping 
in the sunshine, from the side not of Glasgow but of 
Tighnabruaich, you are reminded of Madeira. But 
when you are confronted by the solid ugliness of its 
steamboat quay, and the hideous vulgarity of its 
‘pavilion, and the nursemaid’s paradise of an espla- 
nade, the illusion vanishes. The place becomes a 
Glasgow draper’s planted by the sea. 

The West Coast has recently been pronounced ‘ too 
relaxing’ for Glasgow ; and now that the Forth Bridge 
has made Fife easy of access, it is understood that 
Glasgow will have no more to do with Rothesay 
and Dunoon but descend in all her congregated might 
upon St. Andrews and Elie. And in her train she 
will bring the flaring amenities of villadom, for she 
deems the old-world houses of the Kingdom intoler- 
able, and the Fifers themselves are all-too ‘slow’ 
for these swift-pacing times. Presently she will com- 
plete her conquest, in which case Hamlet and Laertes 
will change rapiers, and the West will become the 
summer preserve of Edinburgh. There is therefore a 
possibility that the odious and unseemly squalor which 
is characteristic of the larger Clyde ‘resorts’ will suc- 
cumb to time and taste. There is squalor and 
squalor. The squalor of Arran is the squalor of 
poverty, the squalor of Rothesay and Dunoon is the 
squalor associated with wealth. ‘The villas are huge, 
here are whole fleets of yachts, here is money to over- 
flowing ; how comes it, then, that a clean street is 
scarce to be found in either? ‘There is an abun- 
dance of godliness (if over-churching be the cri- 
terion thereof); but where so much as a sign of 
the sister virtue? Every street, every road, in both 
Dunoon and Rothesay—and if the smaller places like 
Innellan and Kirn are more endurable than these it 
is simply because they are smaller—leads to dirt, to 
heaps of compost whose least offensive elements are 
broken glass and dirty paper. On windy days the 
imperfect scavengering is obvious indeed: the air is 
filled with scraps of newspapers and letters, with pieces 
of firewood and missiles heavier still. And on those 
days of rain that follow the days of wind the resources 
of local civilisation are absolutely exhausted. But 
the ‘free cowp” system—the accommodation at every 
suitable corner of what is neither more nor less than 
a miniature ‘ midden ’—is at once the great eyesore and 
the supreme evidence of that squalor which seems a 
permanent quantity in the sum of middle-class com- 
petence. How the constituents of the ‘ free cowp’ 
are dispersed (or dissembled) in English towns of the 
size of Rothesay it were needless here to inquire; but 
the question is one that should vigorously exercise 
the municipal intelligence all down the Clyde. Cer- 
tain it is that such abominations are unknown in 
Eastbourne and in Margate; and that if they were not, 
requests for heads on chargers would be neither few 
nor of none avail. 

This habit of squalor appals the visitor ; it daunts 
the observer from the steamer ; it should (but it does 
not) put the resident to shame. Can nothing be done 
before the coming of next season? The men of the 
West are never weary of exulting in the energy they 
bring to bear on the solution of the problems of com- 
mon life. This one lies at their very door. How 
much longer shall they be content to stop their noses 
and pass it by ? 
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HANDBOOKS TO THE RESCUE! 

R. MATTHEW ARNOLD once gently reproved 
I the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester for 
their anxiety to ‘do something for the honour of our 
Lord’s Godhead... Were he still with us, with what 
rebukes would he chastise the Baptist Union, which 
is burning to strike a blow for the integrity of Puritan- 
ism and the glory of the sect! The Baptists are very 
angry, and—as angry people sometimes will—they per- 
mitted themselves to talk a great deal of nonsense, 
when they met together at Cardiff. They have not yet 
forgotten Culture and Anarchy ; they are still writhing 
under the irony of St. Paul and Protestantism. 'Twenty 
years ago Mr. Arnold told them that they were full 
of ‘ strife, jealousy, wrath, contentions, back-bitings” ; 
and the lapse of twenty years has failed to salve their 
wounded pride. When they clamoured for Disestab- 
lishment, their ‘candid friend’ reminded them of the 
fable of the fox without a tail, and suggested that 
the right way to cure ‘ the evil of the Noncomformists, 
provincialism, was not ‘to provincialise us all round.’ 
Happily their ardour for universal provincialism has 
cooled for lack of sympathy, yet they remain nobly 
faithful to their own provincial ideal. They have at 
last determined to take vigorous action with a view 
to exposing Arnold’s ‘ malicious misrepresentations.’ 
When good men are angry they not uncommonly 
lose their tempers, but no irritation can excuse so 
flagrant a breach of good manners as the Baptist 
Union was guilty of at Cardiff. It is evident that 
the ‘spirit of watchful jealousy’ is still triumphant 
over ‘sweet reasonableness. The most acrid Dissenter 
should know better than to charge Matthew Arnold 
with ‘malicious misrepresentation.’ This indeed is a 
culmination of one-sided ‘ Hebraism.” The author of 
Culture and Anarchy had no love of ‘ Miallism.. How 
should he? But he was transparently sincere in his 
care for human perfection, and the Dissenters were not 
his only foes. 

The wrath of the Baptists does not stick at Mr. 
Arnold. Sir Walter himself has fallen beneath their 
ban. The author of The Legend of Montrose dared to 
see the picturesqueness of the Cavalier, and declined to 
bow the knee to the worth and the ruffianliness of the 
sturdy Puritan. Now, the Fathers of the Baptist Union 
fought and bled for the Puritan, and so the Baptist 
Union will no longer endure the cold disdain of Sir 
Walter Scott. He too, it appears, has been proved 
guilty of ‘malicious misrepresentation.. His memory 
and his good name will probably survive the charge. 
He is still read, we believe, in scrupulously Noncon- 
formist circles, and it is merely a spirit of sectarian 
insolence which attributes to him either misrepresenta- 
tion or malice. However, the Baptists will have none 
of him, and the headmaster of Mill Hill School— 
who, if the Cambridge Calendar speak true, was once a 
distinguished scholar and should know better—has hit 
upon a plan of demolishing both Matthew Arnold and 
Sir Walter. It is nothing more nor less than the pub- 
lication of a series of manuals. 

A series of manuals! It is impossible to be angry 
with these good souls. Folly monumental as this takes 
the sting out of indignation. How Arnold would 
have smiled had he heard of the latest experiment in 
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‘sweetness and light*! It was his wont to charge us 
with lack of lucidity. Did ever a body of men convict 
themselves more effectually of dwelling in Cimmerian 
darkness than the excellent members of the Baptist 
Union? How heartily the Shirra would have laughed 
had the news reached Abbotsford that the pernicious 
influence of the Waverley Novels was to be counter- 
acted by a handbook! Have the Baptists no sense of 
humour? Were the ‘ manuals’ the most eloquent and 
persuasive the world has seen, their publication would 
be but flinging a handful of dirty water ‘in the whirl- 
pool’s shrieking face.” Literature is indestructible, and 
the * malicious misrepresentations’ of Scott and Arnold 
will be remembered with delight when the Baptist 
Union lies crumbling in forgetfulness. Arnold’s prose 
is justified of its irony. Are not the Waverley Novels 
worth many Puritans ? 

But the headmaster of Mill Hill School does not 
see the logical conclusion of his proposal. Let it be 
granted that Culture and Anarchy and A Legend of 
Montrose both are inimical to the Baptist faith. And if 
the stalwart Baptists do go forth against their enemies 
(like David against Goliath) armed only with a hand- 
book—what then? Even were victory possible their 
crusade would be only beginning; for with Philistin- 
ism thus irreparable and dire all the literature and 
all the art of the world are in conflict. Their only 
interest is in a sort of blind-eyed conduct, and their 
most recent demonstration is but another proof that 
every word of Arnold's scorn was richly merited, 
The Baptist is a large community. Five years ago 
it could boast of the possession of nearly four thou- 
sand chapels in the United Kingdom. But—fortu- 
nately, it may be—it has taken the down-hill road to 
dissolution. Puritanical as it is, it is yet human, and 
the young and unregenerate Baptist will still prefer the 
Waverley Novels and the works of Mr. Matthew Arnold 
to all the handbooks in their dishonour which may be 
flung at his head. 


THE RIGHT WAY. 

E have shown elsewhere that under no circum- 
stances whatever should the general election 

take place before 18953. But, for all that, it is more 
than time that every constituency was equipped with a 
practical working organisation and a practical working 
candidate. It is a pleasure to record that in both re- 
spects the South Division of Edinburgh may furnish 
a model to the community at large. A contest in 
Edinburgh (which is situate in Mid-Lothian) must be 
of more than ordinary interest: for the reason that 
Mr. Gladstone is such an influence there as nowhere 
else. After a certain amount of negotiation, the 
South Edinburgh Unionists have solved the problem 
of organisation in a manner honourable to both con- 
stituents of the party. They have discarded the party 
names, they have formed a Unionist Association, and 
henceforth they will work as one. It is nearly two years 
since The Scots Observer began to appeal to Unionists 
throughout the country to take this very course ; and 
in this instance the response is thoroughgoing enough 
to be quoted as exemplary. Indubitably such a saving 
of time, energy, and money cannot fail to tell; as Mr. 
Childers will probably learn to his cost. It is for 
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South Edinburgh to prove not merely that alliance is 
a good precedent and a sensible departure, but also 
that this way lies success. 

The auspices under which this particular contest is 
begun are good in all respects. At Tuesday’s meeting, 
the first of the united Unionist Association, a radical 
Professor took the chair; the platform was filled with 
Primrose Leaguers, Whigs, and men whose watchwords 
are the memory of Bright and the name of Joseph 
Chamberlain; the hall was crowded ; the address of 
the candidate (Mr. Lewis M‘Iver) was not less remark- 
able than the unanimity of the audience. Apart from 
the occasion, Mr. M‘Iver’s speech would have been 
worthy of comment. Seldom has any constituency an 
opportunity of hearing so much sound sense in union 
with such neatness of expression, such courage, and 
such truth. His statement of the position of the 
party, of its purpose and its aims, could not be bet- 
tered. ‘The Gladstonian ‘cannot govern Ireland, and 
therefore he proposes to surrender... This Unionist’s 
reply rang out in words that breathe the true spirit 
of empire: ‘We refuse to believe that this country 
which rules nearly one-third of the civilised world can- 
not govern Ireland.” It is well that our Irish policy 
should be put before the constituencies in this fashion ; 
it is well, too, that from this time forth now until the 
election our work and its precious results should be 
insisted upon with steady and unceasing iteration. 

We cannot be sure that we share Mr. M‘Iver’s exulta- 
tion in the fact that the present Government has added 
three hundred Acts to the statute-book. ‘There are 
they—and, though ‘ old-fashioned * and ‘ fossilised’ may 
be the proper terms to apply to them, they are not 
a few—that lament that there should be any legis- 
lating at all, and to whom some feats in legislation 
of the past four years appear intolerable blunders. 
But it is still the truth that this astonishing amount 
of law-making has been done in spite of the most 
unscrupulous opposition that any Government has ever 
encountered ; and that is triumphant witness to the 
business capacity of the Unionist front bench and to 
the loyal energy of the Unionist rank-and-file. There 
are other achievements of the Government on which 
ourselves at least can dwell with entire complacency ; 
and candidates and political speakers and pamphleteers 
would do well to follow Mr. M‘Iver’s example, and 
bring these steadily and persistently under the voter's 
eye. Peace and prosperity and the prospect of both 
make a record good enough for any statesman. Mr. 
M‘Iver was right when he said that the Unionist party 
is able to rely upon ‘a principle, a policy, and an un- 
paralleled performance. Such a candidature cannot 
but have an inspiriting effect throughout the whole 
body of the neighbouring constituencies—an effect not 
like to be diminished by certain coming events. 


AUTHOR V. PUBLISHER. 

FINHE Venerable Archdeacon Farrar has stirred up 

a hornets’ nest. At the Church Congress he 
uttered words concerning immoral tradesmen in general 
and sweating publishers in particular, against which 
‘that respectable body of men, the booksellers of Lon- 
don, has expostulated with warmth, They have sought 
to do for themselves what the Laird of Auchinleck did 
for these a century ago—‘ vindicate themselves from 
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vulgar reflections, as if their profits were exorbitant.’ 
It cannot be that the Archdeacon meant to offend one 
of ‘ these little ones, some of whom, he has declared, 
are among his bosom friends; but he flung his adjectives 
about too freely, according to his habit. ‘It is an age 
of advertisement,’ he said, ‘of egregious frauds, of mon- 
strous assertions, and lamentable credulity’: it is a 
generation, in short, which has bought by the ten 
thousand, and which has read, the works of Archdeacon 
Farrar. At the same time the publishers have shown 
themselves quick to take offence: they have scarce 
been mollified by the Archdeacon’s repeated assurance 
that his charges were aimed not at publishers but at a 
certain kind of publisher; which is significant of the 
strained relations which several things have tended to 
promote between author and publisher. 

The dispute, such as it was, is now over; but there 
remain the old grievances, the old causes of friction. 
The author—especially the mediocre or unsuccessful 
author—is disposed to regard all publishers as liars and 
thieves in posse, if not in esse, and to consider that the 
publisher’s profits are always ‘ exorbitant.” It needs 
but a little familiarity with the ways of authors and 
publishers and a tincture of common sense and good 
temper to understand that the author is wrong in 
both these regards. Just as there are grocers and 
grocers—some in a large way of business, others in a 
small ; some capable and honourable men of affairs, 
others peddling, shifty, and dishonest trucksters—so 
there are publishers and publishers. Publishing is a 
trade like another, and it must needs be that there are 
some knaves in it—knaves, perhaps, like most other 
knaves, more by the incidence of circumstance than by 
nature and calculation. The publisher may be impecuni- 
ous, and the author may be a fool, so the temptation is 
obvious. It is clear, however, that most publishers must 
be men who keep their engagements ; who, if they make 
a certain bargain with an author, fulfil the letter of 
their bargain. If they were generally men who broke 
their treaties or who ‘ paltered’ with ‘authors’ in a 
double sense, the trade would be a chaos. 

But the offended author is always inclined to say : 
‘The publisher may keep his bargain—being a man of 
business he probably does; but his bargain is always 
a hard one. The publisher, that is, always has the 
best of it: he always insures that he does not lose 
by the bargain, whoever may; and his ‘ profits” are 
always ‘ exorbitant.” The question of publishers’ profits 
is, and must remain, we fear, vexed aud obscure ; but 
they cannot be always ‘ exorbitant,’ for publishers have 
been known to fail in business. That the publisher is as 
well entitled to his reward as the author no one denies ; 
the only question is how much his reward should be. 
Mr. Besant, who has done much good service for 
authors, on this matter darkens counsel with words 
without wisdom. He says, for instance, that for the 
production of a book there is a partnership between 
author and publisher. Surely there is no more of a 
partnership than between capital and labour, than be- 
tween the hodman and the man who hires the hodman ? 
The borrower is servant to the lender; the seller is ser- 
vant to the buyer: it would be straining the word from 
its usual and proper use to say he is * partner’ with him. 
If the seller can command the market then the buyer 
is his servant; and if the author has had a ‘ boom’ 
of popularity the publisher is his: the one or the 
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other may be servant; they cannot be partners under 
ordinary circumstances The principle of partnership 
only enters in when the author has written something 
which is absolutely certain to find a market, and when 
the publisher agrees to a certain division of the profits, 
by royalty or otherwise. But such an arrangement 
between author and publisher is probably not more 
than one in ten; for the bulk of the publishing busi- 
ness is not with assured successful authors. But, says 
Mr. Besant in effect, the partnership principle should 
prevail in all dealings between author and publisher ; 
for the publisher who understands his business will 
never undertake a ‘bad’ book, and a ‘ good” book is 
always sure to sell. Mr. Andrew Tuer very properly 
characterises the last statement as ‘a fatal error.’ It 
has only too often happened in the experience of both 
author and publisher that what Mr. Besant calls a 
‘good’ book—a book worthy of success—has fallen 
damp and flat, while a ‘bad’ book has gone like wildfire. 
Let it be conceded, then, that except the productions 
of a few popular novelists there is no book but has its 
risks, and it will be seen how impossible is the notion 
of partnership. There can be no business partnership 
where the capital on the one side is of the doubtfullest 
pecuniary value. 

The fact is that the business of both author and 
publisher is for the most part a game of chances. The 
publisher stakes his capital and the author stakes his 
‘work "—(though the ‘ work’ would be less than nothing 
and vanity without the capital)—and if the result be 
nil, each loses his own and the account is fairly squared, 
though the publisher’s loss is on the whole the more 
actively acute of the two. The author, however, seldom 
accepts the risk of the game; or rather, being usually 
unable to await the issue of the game, he commutes 
the risk of loss and the chance of gain for ‘ something 
down’; and, naturally enough, the publisher estimates 
the commutation at the lowest. 





THE MID-LOTHIAN MARCH. 
E comes, he comes, to raise the wind 


With all his might and main ; 
And if they ask you what he is 
‘The answer's very plain: 
The great original Grand Old Man 
In all his grand old bloom, 
The victor of Majuba Hill, 
The bero of Khartoum. 


He comes remembering Mitchelstown, 
Forgetting Phoenix Park, 

The champion of the Clan-na-Gael, 
The Land League’s master-clerk — 
The great original Grand Old Man !— 

To carry the party boom, 
‘To sing us the song of Majuba Hill, 
The melody of Khartoum. 


He comes, triumphant and absurd, 


A message of cheer for all 

‘That makes for himself in Downing Street 
And hurries the Empire’s fall— 

The great original Grand Old Man !— 
So give him lots of room : 

We owe him the thought of Majuba Hill, 


And the memory of Khartoum ! 
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MODERN MEN. 
SALVINI. 


it is an old reproach upon us Britons that we are an 

inartistic race ; and it is a fact that, being not Greek 
at all but essentially Gothic, we are slow to recognise 
perfection and quick to prefer intention to effect. We do 
not feel accomplishment. We had far liefer be led to 
think—(or to think we think)—than be made to feel. 
We esteem suggestion violently, but for realisation we 
have neither eye nor heart. In the work of art that means 
one thing alone we take the seantest interest. It matters 
nothing in its favour that, considered as expression, it is so 
faultless that the thing it means is expressed in absolute 
terms. What we love above all, and what we are interested 
in above all, is the work of art (so-called) that may signify 
anything you please. Give us something that may be inter- 
preted—(for we must still be understanding and translat- 
ing or the thing is not art)—not in one way but in twenty, 
and we are content. Nay, it is then, and then only, that 
contentment is possible for us. We are the fanatics of 
the ‘ broken line’; for obviously it might well have been 
perfect, and to speculate as to the why and the wherefore 
of its imperfection is to rejoice in the exercise of the 
true esthetic capacity. We rejoice in ‘intellectual music’ 
and the ‘ poetry of paint,’ nor ever reflect that we might 
just as profitably rejoice in the intellectual quality of a 
bath-brick or essay to besmear ourselves with the paint of 
poetry. For to us the artist is firstly and secondly, and so 
down to eighteenthly and lastly—a Soul ; and either his 
art is the expression of a Soul, or it is nothing. Or rather 
it is something ; but that something is not Art. Art is 
not style, is not accomplishment, is not the perfect use of 
a certain material. No; art is none of these things. Art is 





something to say—above all, something to say that no two 
will hear and receive alike. Art,in a word, is Personality. 
For us the painter that has learned no more than the 
A B C of his craft ; for us the glass-monger that sets one’s 
teeth on edge with his colour, and makes havoc in every 
line of all accepted canons of design ; for us the poet that 
does so teem with ideas and is so beggared of faculty and 
means that not one of them ever gets embodied in words ; 
for us the musician whose 7’reatise on the Irregular Verbs 
is understood to have occurred to him as a composition 
for eight-part chorus, orchestra, and harmonium. It is 
everything to us that all these are transcending the 
limits of their material ; for to do that is to reveal one- 
self an artist. And, conversely, it is nothing that their 
technical quality is more or less imperfect ; for the artist 
is so independent of accomplishment that the more 
rules he breaks the nearer is he to supremacy, and the 
firmer his hold upon our admiration and esteem. With 
Blake at his elbow, who cares—who cou/d care—for Rey- 
nolds? Who that can away with the ‘ easiness’ of Milton 
has ever penetrated to those fastnesses of expression where 
Norbert and Constance and the Queen live on indulging in 
suggestiveness, and Sordello—the unique, the unapproach- 
able—defies the human mind to do its worst ? 

Salvini—({‘ One does not say Mr. Cesar, quoth my 
Lord Byron of the incomparable Walter Scott)—Salvini is 
an artist of a different type from Blake (let us say) or 
Browning, or even Mulready. He is a pupil of Modena, 
who was the pupil of a pupil of Talma (‘ incomparably 
the best actor I ever saw,’ says Carlyle of Talma); so that 
he represents alone among men a tradition of singular 
potency and completeness. To do that adequately de- 
mands a natural equipment of the rarest kind ; and Salvini’s 
gift—his unrivalled voice, his commanding presence, his 
inexhaustible invention, his unique capacity of gesture, his 
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tremendous temperament—are more than equal to the 
call. It demands, too, an accomplishment so finished and so 
exquisite as to be patent to the most chuckle-headed among 
the votaries of the Imperfect ; and Salvini's command of 
the resources of his art is so far beyond all possibility of 
question that the British Critic, devoutly cherishing a 
Personality, has found nothing worse to say of him (and 
it) than that his art is accomplishment and nothing else. 
In elocution he could give points and a beating to such 
artists as Delaunay and Coquelin ; his mastery of the stage 
is so complete that he not only dares to do without 
‘scenery, dresses, and appointments, but actually makes 
you grateful for the absence of the stage-manager and be 
exceeding glad in the simple presence of the actor. Itis a 
sin against the modern canon, no doubt ; but it is a sin of 
which none but the highest genius backed by the most 
consummate accomplishment is capable ; and Salvini com- 
mits it as often as he shows himself upon the boards. For 
in truth not only is he an artist in the best sense of the 
word: he is also, be the medium what it may, the greatest 
artist of his generation. It is objected by all them that 
love the Personal, and are fain of the Suggestive and the 
Picturesque, that he is stupid; and it is a fact that his 
conceptions are distinguished by a breadth and a sim- 
plicity—what one of his admirers has termed a ‘ headlong 
unity ’—that make speculation impossible. There is no 
room for doubt as to his meaning. If he plays you Iago, 
the mob waits for him at the stage-door, and with the 
terror of Judge Lynch upon him he has to remove him- 
self from the scene of his achievement by secret and 
circuitous ways. 
Hamlet, or Saul, or Othello, or the Gladiator. 


It is the same if he prefigures Lear, or 
The im- 
personation is so overwhelming in effect that you are left 
with neither time nor energy to inquire if he might not 
have conceived it on other lines, and with neither heart 
nor intelligence to wonder what he did or did not mean 
at any given point of his achievement. If you know or 
care anything about the art of acting you thank the gods, 
and are supremely happy ; for here is a culmination of the 
art, and while it exists for you—till the curtain falls, and 
there is an end of ‘all the roaring and the wreaths ’—you 
can, if your faculty be equal to the demand this man will 
make upon it,enjoy to the top of your bent. The conception 
is simple ; the details, for all their number, are so appro- 
priate and apt as to seem absolutely essential ; the execution 
Nothing (it is 
retorted) but a Personality. And then you know that 
all is better than ever; for that you are consulting with 
them to whom the chief interest in Paradise Lost and the 
Agonistes consists in the fact that they were written by the 
husband of Mary Powell, the assailant of Salmasius, and 
the Latin Secretary of Oliver Cromwell. With them for 
whom there is no art that is not the negative of art, in- 
asmuch as they are deaf and blind to the fact that the 
Artist is never so great as when he is working in ac- 
cordance with the laws of his material, and that to seek 
for other effects than those it pleases him to give them is 
but a betraying of barrenness—a proof that themselves were 
appointed from the beginning of things to know nothing 
about the point at issue. 

It is said that Salvini is greatest in comedy—that not 
to have seen his David Garrick is to know nothing of the 
heights his genius and accomplishment have made ac- 
cessible. It may be so; for his art abounds in revela- 
tions, and for them that have contrasted his Othello, say, 
and his Hamlet with his Conrad (in /a Morte Civile) to 
doubt his capacity is universal is not easy. You see him in 
Shakespeare ; and he is an incarnation of the Romantic 
Drama. His Othello, his Hamlet—(it is a fact worth 
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is perfect ; and what more do you want? 
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pondering that Browning, himself the least simple and ex- 
pressive and the most confused and ‘suggestive’ of writers, 
accepted the Hamlet of this most impersonal and least 
mysterious of actors as an absolute of the part)—his Lear, 
his Macbeth—what are all these but so many passions 
in action? so many realisations of the romantic ideal 
by the aid of means essentially and unalterably classic ? 
Here, it is true, is Shakespeare ; but here also, it is true, 
are simplicity of conception, the selection of significant 
and useful detail, the elimination of whatever is imper- 
tinent, consummate execution, and an irresistible unity of 
effect. To dilate upon‘ points’ were to show oneself almost 
unworthy of the privilege of ministration ; for Salvini has 
no more ‘ points’ than Phidias has ‘ points,’ or Rembrandt. 
But what an illustration of Shakespeare is that whole 
fourth act of Othello! Who that has seen can forget the 
gesture with which his Macbeth accompanies the counsel 


to his mate to ‘bring forth men children only’? And 
the ‘ Pray you, undo this button,’ of his Lear! And turn- 


ing from his realisation of these enormous figures, these 
types and exemplars of Romance, to the Conrad of /a 
Morte Civile, what does one find? What but a triumph of 
‘realism’ ? What but an achievement in prose as finished, 
as consistent, as appropriate in intention and as over- 
whelming in effect, as these tremendous facts in poetry 
themselves? _Has Salvini’s last act in this piece (one is 
moved to ask) been ever equalled in histrionics? Has 
‘realism ’—the passion for novel and recognisable detail— 
been carried thus triumphantly to such a point as here? 
The man is dying of strychnine ; here are all the symp- 
toms of strychnine poisoning; here, in fact, is nothing 
but the actor plus a table and chair; and the face swells, 
the dreadful eyes protrude and glare, the colour changes, 
the spine stiffens, the heart’s action fails and struggles 
and ceases, the end comes like a clap of thunder. Not till 
after do you reflect that the whole impersonation has been 
conveyed to you in the same consummate terms, and that 
there is only the difference of opportunity between Salvini 
dying of a certain poison and Salvini narrating the cir- 
cumstances of his escape from prison—a passage which so 
keen a critic as Mr. Henry James has described in lan- 
guage that might seem excessive even here. 

But we Britons are an inartistic race. We love our 
accomplishment imperfect, we call for inspiration insuffi- 
ciently expressed, we prefer our ‘ Personality’ uneducated 
and ‘ but half made up.’ For we also have the instinct of 
the Fetish, and in his vague and antic suggestions of the 
divine we are content to ignore the actual presence of 
divinity. 





OF SMOKING, 


YONCERNING Cigarette Smoking: It hath been well 
observed by a certain philosopher that this is a 
practice commendable enough, and pleasant to indulge in, 
‘when you're not smoking’ ; wherein the whole criticism 
of the cigarette is found, in a little room. Of the same 
manner of thinking was one that I knew, who kept by 
him an ample case bulging with cigarettes to smoke while 
Toys they be verily, nuga, and 
Serviceable, nevertheless, as 


he was filling his pipe. 
shadows of the substance. 
shadows sometimes be when the substance is temporarily 
unattainable ; as between the acts of a play, in the park, 
or while dressing for dinner: that such moments may not 
be entirely wasted. That cigarette, however, which is so 
prompt to appear after dinner I would reprehend and ban 
and totally abolish : as enemy to that diviner thing before 
which it should pale its ineffectual fires in shame—to wit, 
good drink, ‘/a dive bouteille’ ; except indeed when the 
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liquor be bad, as is sometimes known to happen. Then it 
may serve in some sort as a sorry consolation. But to 
leave these airy substitutes, and come to smoking. 

It hath been ofttimes debated whether the morning 
pipe be the sweeter, or that first pipe of the evening 
which ‘ Hesperus, who bringeth all good things,’ brings to 
the weary with home and rest. The first is smoked on a 
clearer palate, and comes to unjaded senses like the kiss 
of one’s first love ; but lacks that feeling of perfect fruition, 
of merit recompensed and the goal and the garland won, 
which clings to the vesper bowl. Whence it comes that 
the majority give the palm to the latter. To which I in- 
tend no slight when I find the incense that arises at matins 
sweeter even than that of evensong. For, although with 
most of us who are labourers in the vineyard, toilers and 
swinkers, the morning pipe is smoked in hurry and fear 
and a sense of alarums and excursions and fleeting trains, 
yet with all this there are certain halcyon periods sure to 
arrive—Sundays, holidays, and the like—the whole joy 
and peace of which are summed up in that one beatific 
pipe after breakfast, smoked in a careless majesty like that 
of the gods ‘ when they lie beside their nectar, and the 
clouds are lightly curled.’ Then only can we be said really 
to smoke. And so this particular pipe of the day always 
carries with it festal reminiscences : memories of holidays 
past, hopes for holidays to come ; a suggestion of sunny 
lawns and flannels and the ungirt loin ; a sense withal of 
something free and stately, as of ‘ faint march-music in the 
air, or the old Roman cry of ‘ Liberty, freedom, and en- 
franchisement.’ 

It was well observed by a certain character in one of 
Wilkie Collins’s novels (if an imperfect memory serveth 
me rightly) that women will take pleasure in scents 
derived from animal emanations, clarified fats, and the 
like; yet do illogically abhor the ‘clean, dry, vege- 
table smell’ of tobacco. Herein the true base of 
the feminine objection is reached; being, as usual, 
inherent want of logic rather than any distaste, in the 
absolute, for the thing in question. Thinking that they 
ought to dislike, they do painfully cast about for reasons 
to justify their dislike, when none really exist. As a 
specimen of their so-called arguments, I remember how a 
certain fair one triumphantly pointed out to me that my 
dog, though loving me well, could yet never be brought to 
like the smell of tobacco. To whom I, who respected my dog 
(as Ben saith of Master Shakespeare) on this side idolatry 
as much as anything, was yet fain to point out—more in 
sorrow than in anger—that a dog being an animal who 
delights to pass his whole day, from early morn to dewy 
eve, in shoving his nose into every carrion beastliness that 
he can come across, could hardly be considered arbiter 
elegantiarum in the matter of smells. But indeed I did 
wrong to take such foolish quibbling seriously ; nor would 
I have done so, if she hadn't dragged my poor innocent 
dog into the discussion. 

Of Smoking in Bed: There be who consider this 
a depravity—an instance of that excess in the prac- 
tice of a virtue which passes into vice—and couple 
it with dram-drinking: who yet fail to justify them- 
selves by argument. For if bed be by common con- 
sent the greatest bliss, the divinest spot, on earth, < i/le 
lerrarum qui preter omnes angulus ridet’; and if tobacco 
be the true Herb of Grace, and a joy and healing balm, 
and respite and nepenthe,—if all this be admitted, why 
are two things, super-excellent separately, noxious in con- 
junction? And is not the Bed-Smoker rather an epicure 
in pleasure—self-indulgent perhaps, but the triumphant 
creator of a new ‘blend, reminding one of a certain 
traveller's account of an intoxicant patronised in the South 
Sea Islands, which combines the blissful effect of getting 
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drunk and remaining sober to enjoy it? Yet I shall not 
insist too much on this point, but would only ask—so long 
as the smoker be unwedded—for some tolerance in the 
matter and a little logic in the discussion thereof. 
Concerning Cigars: That there be large sums given for 
these is within common knowledge. Id., 2d., 4d., nay 
even 6d., is not too great a price, if a man will have of the 
finest leaf, reckless of expense. In this sort of smoking, 
however, I find more of vainglory and ostentation than 
solid satisfaction ; and its votaries would seem to display 
less a calm, healthy affection for tobacco than (as Sir T. 
Browne hath it) a ‘ passionate prodigality.’ And, besides 
grievous wasting of the pocket, atmospheric changes, vary- 
ings in the crops, and the like, cause uncertainty to cling 
about each individual weed, so that man is always more or 
less at the mercy of Nature and the elements—an unsatis- 
factory and undignified position in these latter days of the 
Triumphant Democracy. But worst and fatallest of all, 
to every cigar-smoker it is certain to happen that once in 
his life, by some happy combination of time, place, tem- 





perament, and Nature—by some starry influence, maybe, or 
freak of the gods in mocking sport—once, and once only, 
he will taste the aroma of the perfect leaf at just the per- 
fect point—the ideal cigar. Henceforth his life is sad- 
dened ; as one kissed by a goddess in a dream, he goes 
thereafter, as one might say, in a sort of love-sickness, 
Seeking he scarce knows what, his existence becomes a 
dissatisfied yearning ; the world is spoiled for him, its joys 
are tasteless: so he wanders, vision-haunted, down dreary 
days to some miserable end. 

Yet, if one will walk this path and take the risks, the 
thing may be done at comparatively small expense. To 
such I would commend the Roman motto, slightly altered 
—Alieni appetens, sui avarus, There be always good fellows, 
with good cigars for their friends. Nay, too, the boxes 
of these lie open; and the good cigar belongs rather to 
him that can appreciate it aright than to the capitalist 
who, owing to a false social system, happens to be its tem- 
porary guardian and trustee. Again, there is a saying— 
bred first, I think, among the schoolmen at Oxford—that 
it is the duty of a son to live up to his father’s income. 
Should any young man have found this task too hard for 
him, after the most strenuous and single-minded efforts, 
at least he can resolutely smoke his father’s cigars. In 
the path of duty complete success is not always to be 
looked for ; but an approving conscience, the sure reward 
of honest endeavour, is within reach of all. 


THE NEW RENAISSANCE. 

TIXHE cloven hoof is revealed at last. In the preface 

to the Catalogue of the third Exhibition of the Arts 
and Crafts Society Mr. Walter Crane confesses that he 
and his brother Craftsmen make no appeal to the ‘masses.’ 
There is one thing which is always impossible in a career 
of Art and Craft, and that is cheapness: for ‘ cheapness 
can only be obtained at the cost of the cheapening of 
human life and labour.’ But Mr. Crane and _ his friends 
are above suspicion in this regard: they are nothing more 
nor less than middle-class tradesmen appealing to middle- 
class plutocrats. They do not charge what they them- 
selves would call ‘ competitive’ prices: they are far too 
clever to do that. They have so pertinaciously impressed 
upon the public the nobility of their intentions and the 
worthiness of their purpose that they are enabled to ask 
a substantial sum extra for the moral qualities of their 
wares. The ‘inobtrusive little Society’ has a familiar 
and intimate acquaintance with the British middle-class, 
to which the majority of its members belongs and which 
every one of them loads with contempt. With all his 
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love of retirement, Mr. Crane is aware that the inhabi- 
tant of Hampstead or Kensington loves sentiment even in 
his chairs and tables. And so he puts some of the work 
he withholds from his friezes and sideboards into the 
composition of pious circulars. ‘ Art,’ he tells us, ‘is the 
crown and flowering of life and labour.’ Poor Art! During 
the last thirty years she has been affixed to well-nigh 
every moral quality, every fatuous sentiment. But she is 
not to be had for nothing: ‘ We cannot expect to gain the 
crown except at the true value of the human life and 
labour of which it is the result.’ Which means in the 
vulgar language of the ‘ trade’ that if you are rash enough 
to buy of the Crafty you must expect to pay for the privi- 
lege through the nose. 

It is comforting to remark that Mr. Crane has thrown off 
some of the cloak of virtue and holiness in which he was 
last year wholly enshrouded. He has even gone so far as to 
admit the productions of common firms—firms that are pos- 
sibly ignorant of the Fabian Society—within the sacred 
porch of the New Gallery. They—the common firms—are 
doubtless glad of a cheap advertisement, and can hardly be 
supposed to have endorsed the Fabian programme. Mr. 
Crane, however, is sponsor for their integrity. They are 
known, he tells us, ‘ for good workmanship (with the work- 
man’s names). This is indeed a strange reputation, and 
the words enclosed in brackets are perhaps an Artful 
shibboleth. But who is ‘ ‘te workman’? and why ‘names ’? 
Mr. Crane means, no doubt, though he does not contrive to 
say it, that the firms are expected to print the names of 
the workmen who execute their designs. But several 
have evaded the Craftian law, and we shall never know 
whose dainty hand it was that fashioned Mr. Liberty's 
giant fireplace, by whose loving care it was that the tiles 
were scrubbed or the fire-irons polished. The ivory- 
earvers of Japan scorned to sign their works. ‘If our 
style do not declare us, they said, ‘why should we be 
known?’ But the Society hungers and thirsts after 
publicity, and must perforce plaster the names of friends, 
relations, and employees all over its catalogue. Even 
if you become a purchaser you need not be without hope 
of some day contemplating your own name in all the 
glory of large capitals. Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell, 
famous as he is in other walks of life, has not hitherto 
won celebrity as a professor of the arts. But he has 
acquired a banner, of which we wish him joy, and he 
figures in the catalogue as an exhibitor: a fact which, in 
the language of the ‘trade,’ confers equal honour upon 
him and Mr. Crane. 

In the choice of furniture and hangings political con- 
siderations can have no weight. We have merely to ask if 
the design is graceful, the colour rich and warm. We do 
not want to fill our houses with concrete lessons in social 
philosophy but with the best decoration we can afford. 
And few objects are exhibited in the New Gallery which 
a person of taste could endure to live with long. The pre- 
vailing colours are crude and harsh. There are hot reds 
and yellows, there are sickly greens, there are even traces of 
that hideous magenta which is still an unwelcome memory 
of our childhood. The furniture is for the most part weak 
in design and clumsy in structure. When the true Crafts- 
man gets hold of an old pattern, he not uncommonly de- 
stroys its worth in the execution. The upper part of 
Mr. Ashbee’s Qak Secretaire, for instance, is obviously an 
adaptation of an old design. But it will not open ; its 
simplicity is marred by stars and stripes of gold ; and it is 
perched aloft on legs, when the strong line at its base pro- 
claims that the original from which it was copied was not 
raised more than a few inches from the ground. It is com- 
forting to know that Mr. Charles Spooner’s Small Side- 
board is of English-grown sycamore ; but though patriotism 
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be soothed, we fail to understand why so grotesquely ama- 
teurish a performance should find a place in a serious ex- 
hibition. And then the Arts and Crafts is Gothic or it is 
nothing. It delights in ingenuous and expressive designs 
which are no designs at all. Mr. Heywood Sumner’s 
Cartoon for Sgraffito in Clun Church is merely imbecile. 
Of course it is ingenuous, for it resembles the experi- 
ment of a child who is learning to draw; and of course 
it is expressive—for it bears eloquent testimony to Mr. 
Sumner’s contempt for beauty and ignorance of design. 
Mr. Christopher Whall is evidently a man of feeling who 
despises manual skill: ‘his memorial window is crowded 
with mean forms, and does not observe the elementary 
laws of decoration. There is nothing superlatively holy 
in ugliness. The real Goth knew no better ; he was gener- 
ally an untutored savage who would have drawn correctly 
if he had known the way. The modern Goth, for some 
fantastic reason not unconnected with politics, sets him- 
self to imitate the imperfections and limitations of his 
prototype. But he does not realise that sentiment has 
no place in slavishly imitative work. What in the real 
Goth was feeling—and brutal feeling very often—becomes 
childish affectation in the sham variety. And we doubt 
if any educated person who is able to conceive of art un- 
tainted by politics can walk through the South Gallery 
in Regent Street without a shudder. 

Such is the result of the movement which Mr. Crane 
with exquisite moderation styles the New Renaissance. 
The deserving craftsman, we are told, is to be admitted to 
the gallery free on Monday evenings. It would be far 
better for him if he avoided this middle-class showroom 
and spent what leisure he has at South Kensington. There 
he may study the Persian pottery, of which much that 
is to be seen at the New Gallery is a debased imitation ; 
there he may see furniture which is not wholly Gothic 
in design; and though he have not the same oppor- 
tunity of political elevation, he will there learn more of 
his craft in an evening than he shall pick up from Regent 
Street in a year. And yet Mr. Crane babbles of the New 
Renaissance. 





THE GHOST OF GHOSTS. 
FROM ‘EVERY MAN HIS OWN IBSEN.’ 

A spacious garden-room, with one door to the left and two doors to 
the right. lu the centre of the room is another door, with a 
window rather more in the foreground, <A small sofa stands 
in front of it. In the background are two more doors, the 
right-hand door leading to the conservatory, from which a door 
opens into the garden, from which another door opens into the 
street. Through a window between the first two doors one 
catches a glimpse of a gloomy tool-shed, from which a door leads 
into the conservatory. A staircase runs from the third window 
to the fourteenth door. There are books and periodicals on the 
staircase, and a piano on the hire system. So now you know 
exactly what the scene is like, 

Mrs. AtvinG stands with a shawl on her head—(a little ambiguous, 
but you can see what is meant)—in front of the right-hand 
window. Oswatp Mantarini Atvine, her son, stands partly 
in front of her and partly behind her. Pastor CuapBanp 
Manpers is winding up the clock. Reena is seated at the 


piano cleaning his boots. 


Oswatp (drearily). Tie-tae, tic-tae, tic-tac ! 

Mrs. Atvine. I beg your pardon ? 

Oswa.p. I wish I were a clock, dearest mother. I feel 
that I want some one to regulate my actions. 1 am so 
afraid—afraid of myself and the darkness. I do not know, 
sometimes, what I shall do next. And what a terrible 
night it is! (4 pause.) 1 want Regina, mother. She 
would save me from myself. When the dread comes on 
me, raging and tearing—don’t scream—I feel the need of 
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her. I want many things. I am thirsty, always thirsty. 
I want to drink champagne. 

(A sharp click is heard.) 

Manpers. I have broken the mainspring of your clock, 
Mrs. Alving. It isa judgment upon this abode of sin. 

(He goes out hurriedly through the window.) 

Oswatp. I am going to smoke—you’re not to scream. 
(Aside) O the bitterness of having a fog-horn for a 
mother! And yet I love her. 

(He draws a large meerschaum from his pocket.) 

Mrs. Atvinc. Why, that was your father’s pipe—no, 
my dear and only son, you must not smoke in here. 

Oswacp. I must, mother. I wantto be happy. (Lighis 
pipe.) I can remember it all so distinctly. 

Mrs. Atvinc. What? Why? Who? 

Oswa.p. I was seven years old. I had taken this pipe 
from my father’s room, and I was smoking it. He found 
me doing it, and took me across his knee 





Mrs. A.vine (correcting him quickly). Took you on his 
knee, youmean. He always petted his dear boy. 

Oswa.p. No, across his knee. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Ah! he was brimming over with the joy 
of life. He would jest with you, but he loved you. He 
was an indulgent parent. If you wanted anything, he 
would give it you. 

Oswatp (smiling sadly). He did giveitme—with a slipper. 

Mrs. Atvine. Oh, you can recollect nothing of these 
times. You were too young to understand—to feel things 
properly. 

Oswa p (still smiling sadly). But I did feel it properly, I 
can tell you. 

Manpers (puts his head in at the other nindow). My boots ? 

Reaina (pelulantly). They are not done yet, sir. 

Manpers. They ought to be done. You have been all 
your life under the dominion of a pestilent spirit of self- 
will. (Playfully) O Reginah! 

(He removes his head-—from the window, that is.) 

Oswatp. Do you want me to be happy, mother? 

Mrs. Atvinc. You know, my dear son, that I live for 
you alone. You are the soul of my soul. You are my 
life, my world, my Oswald Mantalini! How can you ask 
me that? (More slowly) Yes; I want you to—be— 
happy. 

(A pause. Harmonium in orchestra, with the tremulant stop 
out, plays ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep’ very softly. 
Mrs. Alving seats herself on the sofa. Oswald draws a chair 
to her side, and buries his head in his hands.) 

Oswatp (slomly exhuming his head). Then, if that be so, 
you must not let methink. If I think, I shall—don’t 
scream—lI really sha//, and it will be your fault. It is not 
enough for me to smoke. I must also drink champagne 
constantly. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes; but, my dear Oswald, when you 
consider how much you have already 

Oswatp. Ah! when the torment and the agony and 
the anguish—— 

Mrs. Atvinc. Regina, you might fetch us a small bottle 
of lager. 

Recina. Very well, ma'am. (Goes out.) 

Oswa p (stout-and-bitterly). Lager ! 





Mrs. Atvine. I cannot deny you anything, my boy. You 
must live here always now, and forget your troubles. I 
cannot have my boy worried. Diddums, then? 

Reaina (brings a tray mith bottle and two glasses, which she 
sets on the piano). Pastor Manders’s boots are cleaned now. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Then you need not wait. Take them to 
him. 

(Regina goes out into the conservatory, leaving door open 
behind her.) 
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Manners (outside in the conservatory). O Reginah! My 
ownest ! ; 
(From within the conservatory comes the noise of falling 
plant-pots, and at the same moment is heard :) , 

Reena (sharply). You didn’t dodge that one, Pastor 
Manders ! 

Oswatp (busy opening the bottle). Now, then. (The cork 
pops, he fills and empties his glass.) You won't have any, 
mother ? 

Mrs. Atvine. None for me, thank you. 

(He finishes the bottle; Mrs, Alving watches him anxiously, ) 

Manners (enters from the conservatory, and seats himself 
on the hire system, removing fragments of plant-pot from his 
hair and clothes). Did I, or did I not, hear the sound of a 
cork ? 

Oswatp. You did; but 1, unfortunately, have finished 
the bottle. 

Manpers. It was ungenerous in you, Oswald. It was 
unlike you. It was unworthy of the memory of your 
dead father, in whose honour yonder noble tool-shed has 
been erected (bowing to Mrs. Alving) by one who loved 
him. I stood there just now, and as I looked at the 
patent grass-cutter which it shelters, I thought how ex- 
quisitely appropriate the monument was to one who was 
ever thirsty—who always wanted a little mower. 

Oswatp (aside). Oh, remove that man ! 

Mrs. Atvine (aside). Always thirsty? So is Oswald. 
Ghosts ! ghosts !! 

Manpers. So you have finished the bottle. No matter. 
It is only the spirit of rebellion that craves for happiness 
in this life. 

OswaLp (despairingly). Craves for happiness! What 
can you know about it, sir? Have you experienced the 
thawing noughts—I mean the gnawing thoughts—the 
biting, carking, lacerating, torturing, deadly pangs that at 
this moment are rending my very inmost 





Mrs. AtvinG (clasping her hands and calling into the con- 
servaltory). Regina! Regina! Bring a soda-and-milk. 
(Regina enters from the conservatory and goes up the stair- 
case to the cow's stable.) My son, you shall know the joy of 
life. You shall feel the hot blood mantalining to your 
cheek. 

Manners (pointing to the window). Look! Look ! 

Oswatp (excitedly). My father’s tool-shed is on fire ! 

(They all rush wildly out, and for a few moments the stage 
is empty.) 


{ Nore. —By this time it is probable that the auditorium will be 
empty as well ; so perhaps the drama might be considered to 
stop here. | 





FALSE GOLF. 


AST Friday's competition at North Berwick was marked 

by some shocking departures from the traditions of 

golf. During the singles the spectators were very much 
divided ; but all crowded to witness the professional four- 
some—Bernard Sayers of North Berwick and Willie Fernie 
of Troon against Archie Simpson of Carnoustie and 
Andrew Kirkaldy of St. Andrews. Far be it from us to 
damp in any way the spirits of the Rev. Mr. Anderson, 
who took so much trouble to bring to a successful issue 
the amateur and professional tournaments! But in that 
foursome there was a lukewarmness, a deadness even, which 
can only be accounted for by the fact that it was an ex- 
hibition and not a competition, inasmuch as both losers 
and winners were to be paid by the committee of the New 
Club—on whose invitation they came. The intention— 
to let the many visitors see golf played at its best—was 
good ; but the fire was taken out of the players by the 
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arrangement for carrying it out. Golfers must make up 
a match by challenge weeks beforehand. Then only do 
they feel that honour is at stake; then only is the con- 
test worthy of being recorded. There were occasional 
examples of good play ; but the lifelessness throughout 
could not be concealed. It reminded you of the mock 
race in a circus. 

To follow the match was to be convinced that there 
had been on the part of those who laid out the new 
course a capriciousness which was quite unjustifiable. 
Most of the holes are too short; in fact, on a calm 
day the driver need scarcely be in a good player's 
hand, unless at three or four holes. It seems ludi- 
crous to sacrifice the traditions of a good golf-course 
for the sake of a fabulous number of holes. Far 
better would it have been to make only nine holes in the 
round, as at Musselburgh. The Plantation is an unfair 
hazard, with the holes ridiculously close to its boundary 
walls. The punishment of the distance and a stroke for 
entering it is far too great. One cannot play for the hole 
from the tee, but much to the right. This was plainly 
seen in the match. Simpson in his anxiety to give the 
Plantation a wide berth got away to the right, and left his 
Kirkaldy had to take his iron. He 
got it away too cleanly, for it carried into the very hazard 
that Simpson had kept clear of, and the hole was lost. 
The excellent iron stroke was too severely punished. 
Then, who would call that dodging at the second-last 
hole golf? 


partner a bad lie. 


The wind was very strong from the west, 
and the putting-green slopes downward to the east till 
it reaches the cliff. In fact, we are told that Sayers makes 
up his mind to lie over the cliff, rather than potter away 
slipping forwards. What a caricature of the game is seen 
You daren’t aim 
at the hole, otherwise two or three yards drawn would 
pitch you over the wall to the left in an unplayable 
position. No doubt the links afford an excellent field for 
approaching, if that be called approaching when you do 
not aim at the hole. It is all ‘approaching’ with pitch- 
ing iron shots, even from the tee. 
through-green testing shots. 


at the hole near the corner of a wall ! 


But there are no good 


It was also lamentable to see the reckless change in 
the weapons. Each caddie groaned under the weight of 
seven irons of different shapes, with two or three clubs, 
whereas old Tom Morris was playing fully better with 
his two irons. Pitching tools seem the order of the 
day with the new school. Shade of Allan! are you not 
shocked at the unreasonable change from your old inimi- 
table style? Sayers lost his single with Simpson in the 
forenoon by his craze for ‘patent lofters.’ At the ‘Gate’ hole 
there is a narrow ditch of sand with an undulation before 
reaching the hole, which is on an elevated plateau. As 
Sayers’ ball was lying clean on grass, the play was to cleek 
it over the ditch and the undulation into the slight hollow, 
with a run on the ball to make it ascend the next undula- 
tion. But no, he would not do that. The ‘patent lofter’ 
must be taken. All very well for Allan, or Tom, or any 
of the old school to take the cleek; but modern golf de- 
mands the use of the lofter. He lofted beautifully on the 
face of the second undulation, and the ball stopped. Had 
he lofted upon the plateau, the wind would have run the 
ball over on the other side. Yet for the sake of exhibit- 
ing to the spectators the virtues of his ‘patent,’ he lost 
the hole and the match. 


see Simpson, who is perhaps on the whole the best driver 


Again, it was most strange to 


in the field, using that ugly club called the bulger. For- 
tunately the other three players used the old historical 
shape of head. The bulger is so small-headed and un- 
seemly to the eye that we of the old school would be afraid 
of missing with it. 
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But the greatest contrast between the orthodox style 
and the modern innovations was on the putting-green. On 
one green Tom Morris—the veteran of a hundred brilliant 
fights—could be seen holing out with his wooden putter, 
scarcely ever missing a putt. Gracefully he handled his 
old favourite, with the fore-finger turned round the handle 
instead of being stretched out straight down as he used to 
do before he was threatened with amputation for missing 
short putts. But on another green Sayers, with semi-cir- 
cular back, was stretched down and grasping a cleek about 
a foot-length from the head. If he wishes to be as near 
the ball as possible with his eye, he should get an eighth 
short cleek, with the handle a foot long. For it stands to 
reason that, in the preamble of addressing the ball, the oscil- 
lation of the upper part of the cleek handle must interfere 
with the steadiness of the head. Kirkaldy has not entirely 
given up the wooden putter, though most of the others 
have. We have only to look back to the glorious approaches 
on the putting-green by Willie Park, senior, and Mr. Gil- 
bert Mitchell Innes with the wooden putter to see in 
contrast the uncertain nips of the lofter or cleek in the 
modern style of the game. Driver, middle-spoon, iron, 
cleek, and putter were all the clubs that the players 
of old were accustomed to use in their general play; 
but more than double that number is used now. The 
increase reduces the certainty of the play; for no two 
have decidedly the same style. And, withal, these modern 
innovations have made no better players. There are ten 
golfers now for one a quarter of a century ago; but the 
best now cannot be said to be better than the best then. 
Though the mania of force v. skill, of iron v. wood, of 
dashing v. style, of certainty in betting v. fame, is possess- 
ing the modern school, the game is not being better played 
than in the days of George Glennie and Sir Robert Hay 


and Captain Stewart. J. G. M°Puerson. 


SALMON FISHERIES. 


5 ie returns for the Scots salmon-netting season of 
~~ 1890 which has now closed are the worst for many 
years : being little more, as regards quantity gauged by 
the number of boxes sent to Billingsgate, than half that 
returned for 1883, and ten per cent. less than the quantity 
sent last year, which was the worst season of the sep- 
tennate it closed. In 1883, 35,506 boxes of salmon were 
sent from Scotland to Billingsgate. There was a serious 
decrease in 1884, the numbers falling to 27,219, although 
in 1885 they rose to 30,362. In 1886 there was an 
appalling fall, the number going down to 23,407, or 
more than 12,000 less than were thus accounted for in 
1883. There was another smal] rise the following season 
to 26,907 boxes, but since then the returns have been 
steadily but rapidly diminishing : 
and 1889 21,101 boxes; and the report of the Board of 
Commissioners for 1889 giving us scant comfort and no 
adequate explanation, which, to say the least of it, is 
To attri- 
bute such a steady and continued decrease in the ratio of 


1888 showing 22,857, 


not creditable to their intelligence or energy. 


production to the fact of the season of 1889 being an excep- 
tionally dry one is, so far as the net-fishery is concerned, 
For the rod-fishers it might 
hold water; but instead of making against, it should 
have favoured the net-fishers had the fish been plentiful, 


as absurd as it is impudent. 


because the absence of floods would have kept the fish 
in the estuaries and the lower parts of the rivers. And 
yet it would not have been difficult for them to have 
found sound and probable causes had they been earnest 
seekers and bold and honest proclaimers of the truth: 
had they, in short, performed those duties of conservators 
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her. I want many things. I am thirsty, always thirsty. 
I want to drink champagne. 

(A sharp click is heard.) 

Manpers. I have broken the mainspring of your clock, 
Mrs. Alving. It is a judgment upon this abode of sin. 

(He goes out hurriedly through the window.) 

Oswatp. I am going to smoke—you’re not to scream. 
(Aside) O the bitterness of having a fog-horn for a 
mother! And yet I love her. 

(He draws a large meerschaum from his pocket.) 

Mrs. Atvinc. Why, that was your father’s pipe—no, 
my dear and only son, you must not smoke in here. 

Oswatp. I must, mother. I wantto be happy. (Lighis 
pipe.) I can remember it all so distinctly. 

Mrs. ALvinc. What? Why? Who? 

Oswatp. I was seven years old. I had taken this pipe 
from my father’s room, and I was smoking it. He found 
me doing it, and took me across his knee 





Mrs. Axvine (correcting him quickly). Took you on his 
knee, youmean. He always petted his dear boy. 

Oswa.p. No, across his knee. 

Mrs. Atvine. Ah! he was brimming over with the joy 
of life. He would jest with you, but he loved you. He 
was an indulgent parent. If you wanted anything, he 
would give it you. 

Oswatp (smiling sadly). He did giveitme—with a slipper. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Oh, you can recollect nothing of these 
times. You were too young to understand—to feel things 
properly. 

Oswa p (sti/l smiling sad/y). But I did feel it properly, | 
can tell you. 

Manners (puts his head in at the other window). My boots? 

Reaina (petulantly). They are not done yet, sir. 

Manpers. They ought to be done. You have been all 
your life under the dominion of a pestilent spirit of self- 
will. (Playfully) O Reginah ! 

(He removes his head—from the window, that is.)) 

Oswatp. Do you want me to be happy, mother? 

Mrs. Atvinc. You know, my dear son, that I live for 
you alone. You are the soul of my soul. You are my 
life, my world, my Oswald Mantalini! How can you ask 
me that? 
happy. 

(A pause. Harmonium in orchestra, with the tremulant stop 
out, plays ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep’ very softly. 
Mrs. Alving seats herself on the sofa. Oswald draws a chair 
to her side, and buries his head in his hands.) 

Oswatp (slowly exhuming his head). Then, if that be so, 
you must not let methink. If I think, I shall—don’t 
scream—I really sha//, and it will be your fault. It is not 
enough for me to smoke. I must also drink champagne 
constantly. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes; but, my dear Oswald, when you 
consider how much you have already 

Oswatp. Ah! when the torment and the agony and 
the anguish—— 


(More slowly) Yes; I want you to—be 





Mrs. Atvinc. Regina, you might fetch us a small bottle 
of lager. 

Reaina. Very well, ma'am. (Goes out.) 

Oswa tp (stout-and-bitterly). Lager ! 

Mrs. Arvin. I cannot deny you anything, my boy. You 
must live here always now, and forget your troubles. I 
cannot have my boy worried. Diddums, then ? 

Reena (brings a tray with bottle and two glasses, which she 
sets on the piano). Pastor Manders’s boots are cleaned now. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Then you need not wait. Take them to 
him. 

(Regina goes out into the conservatory, leaving door open 


behind her.) 
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Manpers (outside in the conservatory). O Reginah ! My 
ownest ! 

(From within the conservatory comes the noise of falling 
plant-pots, and at the same moment is heard ?) 

Reaina (sharply). You didn’t dodge that one, Pastor 
Manders ! 

Oswatp (busy opening the bottle). Now, then. (The cork 
pops, he fills and empties his glass.) 
mother ? 

Mrs. ALvinc. None for me, thank you. 

(He finishes the bottle; Mrs, Alving watches him anxiously. ) 

Manners (enters from the conservatory, and seats himselj 
on the hire system, removing Sragments of plant-pot from his 
hair and clothes). Did 1, or did I not, hear the sound of a 
cork ? 


You won't have any, 


Oswatp. You did; but I, unfortunately, have finished 
the bottle. 

Manpers. It was ungenerous in you, Oswald. It was 
unlike you. It was unworthy of the memory of your 
dead father, in whose honour yonder noble tool-shed has 
been erected (bowing to Mrs. Alving) by one who loved 
him. I stood there just now, and as I looked at the 
patent grass-cutter which it shelters, I thought how ex- 
quisitely appropriate the monument was to one who was 
ever thirsty—who always wanted a little mower. 

Oswa tp (aside). Oh, remove that man ! 

Mrs. Atvine (aside). Always thirsty? So is Oswald. 
Ghosts ! ghosts ! ! 

Manpers. So you have finished the bottle. No matter. 
It is only the spirit of rebellion that craves for happiness 
in this life. 

OswaLp (despairingly). Craves for happiness! What 
can you know about it, sir? Have you experienced the 
thawing noughts—I mean the gnawing thoughts—the 
biting, carking, lacerating, torturing, deadly pangs that at 
this moment are rending my very inmost 





Mrs. AtvinG (clasping her hands and calling into the con- 
servalory). Regina! Regina! Bring a soda-and-milk. 
(Regina enters from the conservatory and goes up the stair- 
case to the cow's stable.) My son, you shall know the joy of 
life. You shall feel the hot blood mantalining to your 
cheek. 

Manpers (pointing to the window). Look ! Look ! 

Oswatp (exciledly). My father’s tool-shed is on fire ! 

(They all rush wildly out, and for a few moments the stage 
is empty.) 


{ Nore. —By this time it is probable that the auditorium will be 
empty as well ; so perhaps the drama might be considered to 
stop here. | 





FALSE GOLF. 


Fil Friday's competition at North Berwick was marked 

by some shocking departures from the traditions of 
golf. During the singles the spectators were very much 
divided ; but all crowded to witness the professional four- 
some—Bernard Sayers of North Berwick and Willie Fernie 
of Troon against Archie Simpson of Carnoustie and 
Andrew Kirkaldy of St. Andrews. Far be it from us to 
damp in any way the spirits of the Rev. Mr. Anderson, 
who took so much trouble to bring to a successful issue 
the amateur and professional tournaments! But in that 
foursome there was alukewarmness, a deadness even, which 
can only be accounted for by the fact that it was an ex- 
hibition and not a competition, inasmuch as both losers 
and winners were to be paid by the committee of the New 
Club—on whose invitation they came. The intention— 
to let the many visitors see golf played at its best—was 
good ; but the fire was taken out of the players by the 
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arrangement for carrying it out. Golfers must make up 
a match by challenge weeks beforehand. Then only do 
they feel that honour is at stake ; then only is the con- 
test worthy of being recorded. There were occasional 
examples of good play ; but the lifelessness throughout 
could not be concealed. It reminded you of the mock 
race in a circus. 

To follow the match was to be convinced that there 
had been on the part of those who laid out the new 
course a capriciousness which was quite unjustifiable. 
Most of the holes are too short; in fact, on a calm 
day the driver need scarcely be in a good player's 
hand, unless at three or four holes. It seems ludi- 
crous to sacrifice the traditions of a good golf-course 
for the sake of a fabulous number of holes. Far 
better would it have been to make only nine holes in the 
round, as at Musselburgh. The Plantation is an unfair 
hazard, with the holes ridiculously close to its boundary 
walls. The punishment of the distance and a stroke for 
entering it is far too great. One cannot play for the hole 
from the tee, but much to the right. This was plainly 
seen in the match. Simpson in his anxiety to give the 
Plantation a wide berth got away to the right, and left his 
partner a bad lie. Kirkaldy had to take his iron. He 
got it away too cleanly, for it carried into the very hazard 
that Simpson had kept clear of, and the hole was lost. 
The excellent iron stroke was too severely punished. 
Then, who would call that dodging at the second-last 
hole golf? ‘The wind was very strong from the west, 
and the putting-green slopes downward to the east till 
it reaches the cliff. In fact, we are told that Sayers makes 
up his mind to lie over the cliff, rather than potter away 
slipping forwards. What a caricature of the game is seen 
at the hole near the corner of a wall! You daren’t aim 
at the hole, otherwise two or three yards drawn would 
pitch you over the wall to the left in an unplayable 
position. No doubt the links afford an excellent field for 
approaching, if that be called approaching when you do 
not aim at the hole. It is all ‘approaching’ with pitch- 
ing iron shots, even from the tee. But there are no good 
through-green testing shots. 

It was also lamentable to see the reckless change in 
the weapons. Each caddie groaned under the weight of 
seven irons of different shapes, with two or three clubs, 
whereas old Tom Morris was playing fully better with 
his two irons. Pitching tools seem the order of the 
day with the new school. Shade of Allan! are you not 
shocked at the unreasonable change from your old inimi- 
table style? Sayers lost his single with Simpson in the 
forenoon by his craze for ‘patent lofters.’ At the ‘Gate’ hole 
there is a narrow ditch of sand with an undulation before 
reaching the hole, which is on an elevated plateau. As 
Sayers’ ball was lying clean on grass, the play was to cleek 
it over the ditch and the undulation into the slight hollow, 
with a run on the ball to make it ascend the next undula- 
tion. But no, he would not do that. The ‘patent lofter’ 
must be taken. All very well for Allan, or Tom, or any 
of the old school to take the cleek; but modern golf de- 
mands the use of the lofter. He lofted beautifully on the 
face of the second undulation, and the ball stopped. Had 
he lofted upon the plateau, the wind would have run the 
ball over on the other side. Yet for the sake of exhibit- 
ing to the spectators the virtues of his ‘patent,’ he lost 
the hole and the match. Again, it was most strange to 
see Simpson, who is perhaps on the whole the best driver 
in the field, using that ugly club called the bulger. For- 
tunately the other three players used the old historical 
shape of head. The bulger is so small-headed and un- 
seemly to the eye that we of the old school would be afraid 
of missing with it. 
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But the greatest contrast between the orthodox style 
and the modern innovations was on the putting-green. On 
one green Tom Morris—the veteran of a hundred brilliant 
fights—could be seen holing out with his wooden putter, 
scarcely ever missing a putt. Gracefully he handled his 
old favourite, with the fore-finger turned round the handle 
instead of being stretched out straight down as he used to 
do before he was threatened with amputation for missing 
short putts. But on another green Sayers, with semi-cir- 
cular back, was stretched down and grasping a cleek about 
a foot-length from the head. If he wishes to be as near 
the ball as possible with his eye, he should get an eighth 
short cleek, with the handle a foot long. For it stands to 
reason that, in the preamble of addressing the ball, the oscil- 
lation of the upper part of the cleek handle must interfere 
with the steadiness of the head. Kirkaldy has not entirely 
given up the wooden putter, though most of the others 
have. We have only to look back to the glorious approaches 
on the putting-green by Willie Park, senior, and Mr. Gil- 
bert Mitchell Innes with the wooden putter to see in 
contrast the uncertain nips of the lofter or cleek in the 
modern style of the game. Driver, middle-spoon, iron, 
cleek, and putter were all the clubs that the players 
of old were accustomed to use in their general play; 
but more than double that number is used now. The 
increase reduces the certainty of the play; for no two 
have decidedly the same style. And, withal, these modern 
innovations have made no better players. There are ten 
golfers now for one a quarter of a century ago; but the 
best now cannot be said to be better than the best then. 
Though the mania of force v. skill, of iron v. wood, of 
dashing v. style, of certainty in betting v. fame, is possess- 
ing the modern school, the game is not being better played 
than in the days of George Glennie and Sir Robert Hay 
and Captain Stewart. J. G. M°Puerson. 


SALMON FISHERIES. 


lini returns for the Scots salmon-netting season of 

~ 1890 which has now closed are the worst for many 
years: being little more, as regards quantity gauged by 
the number of boxes sent to Billingsgate, than half that 
returned for 1883, and ten per cent. less than the quantity 
sent last year, which was the worst season of the sep- 
tennate it closed. In 1883, 35,500 boxes of salmon were 
sent from Scotland to Billingsgate. There was a serious 
decrease in 1884, the numbers falling to 27,219, although 
in 1885 they rose to 30,362. In 1886 there was an 
appalling fall, the number going down to 23,407, or 
more than 12,000 less than were thus accounted for in 
1883. There was another small rise the following season 
to 26,907 boxes, but since then the returns have been 
steadily but rapidly diminishing: 1888 showing 22,857, 
and 1889 21,101 boxes; and the report of the Board of 
Commissioners for 1889 giving us scant comfort and no 
adequate explanation, which, to say the least of it, is 
not creditable to their intelligence or energy. To attri- 
bute such a steady and continued decrease in the ratio of 
production to the fact of the season of 1889 being an excep- 
tionally dry one is, so far as the net-fishery is concerned, 
as absurd as it is impudent. For the rod-fishers it might 
hold water; but instead of making against, it should 
have favoured the net-fishers had the fish been plentiful, 
because the absence of floods would have kept the fish 
in the estuaries and the lower parts of the rivers. And 
yet it would not have been difficult for them to have 
found sound and probable causes had they been earnest 
seekers and bold and honest proclaimers of the truth: 
had they, in short, performed those duties of conservators 
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of the salmon fisheries of Scotland which they have been 
appointed and are paid to perform. 

It is not in this flabby and vapid manner that the Eng- 
lish Chief-Inspector and Assistant-Inspector ot Salmon 
Fisheries, Messrs. Berrington and Fryer, present their 
annual report. If the necessary legislation for the full 
protection and nursing of the salmon and trout fisheries 
of England and Wales, for rod and line as well as net, 
has not been accorded to the desirable or indeed neces- 
sary extent, the fault is to be imputed to the immoral 
factions of an effete Parliament and not to the Com- 
missioners and their able predecessors, Messrs. Buck- 
land and Walpole. As the Scots Commissioners cannot, 
or will not, give a reasonable explanation of the causes 
which have led to this alarming decline in a great and 
staple national industry, or make any attempt to suggest 
remedies, it becomes the duty of the public writer to 
bring light into darkness, and evolve something like order 
out of official chaos and confusion. The chief causes are 
not far to seek: over-capture at the mouths of rivers and 
insufficient reproduction in the upper, waters, with too little 
protection to the young fish in the parr and smolt stages 
while in the rivers. To deal with the over-capture by 
the nets in the estuaries and tidal waters, it is in our 
opinion absolutely necessary to diminish the number of 
fixed nets ; to increase the size of their meshes; to rigidly 
enforce a free passage for the fish for forty-eight consecu- 
tive hours in each week—say from 6 a.m. on Saturday to 
6 a.m. on the following Monday ; to compel the seines and 
other draw-nets to have large meshes ; to insist on the 
return to sea or river of all salmon under five pounds in 
weight caught by any method, and to render the posses- 
sion of such fish penal under heavy fine or imprisonment ; 
and, finally, to close all net-fishings not later than the 
tenth of September, and from that time to the twentieth 
of February. As regards the rod-fishings, no salmon 
should be takable after the first of October or between 
then and the first of February. We would, however, 
permit the capture of kelts by the rod when the spring 
fishing opened, as we believe that the havoc they make 
among the young salmon and trout is one of the gravest 
causes of the decline in the numbers of mature fish cap- 
tured. It is certain that in the old days celebrated by 
Christopher North and the Ettrick Shepherd the judicious 
use of the lister did no harm to Tweed, and that it was 
under proper restriction a fine, manly form of sport. 

I have already alluded in my articles on ‘Trout in 
Tweed’ to the mischief done to salmon as well as trout by 
the wholesale and continuous destruction of fry by rod and 
line, and the wholesome if drastic remedies which would 
summarily extinguish the malpractice. It is perfectly clear 
to our mind that, to legislate successfully, the laws for the 
protection of trout, salmon, and other anadromous fish, as 
well as for the so-called fresh-water coarse fish, should be 
common to the three kingdoms. We require uniformity 
in the rates of taxation in the shape of licences ; and if a 
shilling licence was imposed on all rods I feel sure that it 
would produce a revenue of forty to fifty thousand pounds— 
enough to pay fishery-boards far more than they get now, 
and to keep up efficient fish-breeding establishments such 
as the State maintains in Canada and in the United States 
of America. But then, although the tax should be low, the 
penalty of evasion should be so heavy and so fixed that no 


one would seek to evade. KENNETH Cornisu. 


ROUND ABOUT COATE. 
FINO the enterprise of Mr. Walter Besant we owe the dis- 


covery that adjoining the refreshment-room which 
to the most is Swindon there is a New Swindon—first 
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cousin to ugly Crewe—and a picturesque village of Old 
Swindon. You pass through both, and are reminded as 
you go by the name of the newspaper, the signboard of 
the Goddard Arms, and so forth, of the work done here 
by Richard Jefferies, whose home stands close by that 
Marlborough Road on which you are footing it. The 
hamlet Mr. Besant described as ‘ half-a-dozen cottages, 
mean and squalid, with thatched roofs’; but his words 
hold true no longer, for many neat and slated villas have 
risen or are rising. And Coate Farm-House is not now 
the wild, unkempt place it was in the days of the Amateur 
Poacher. The thatch, with its holes and its sprouting 
wheat, has been taken away; the garden once almost 
as wild as the fields has been reduced to order; the 
unpruned limes old Jefferies planted to screen him from 
the passer-by have been shorn of their luxuriance and 
trimmed into neatness; an ordinary ‘ sneck’ on the garden- 
door has replaced his ingenious contrivance for puzzling 
visitors ; and even the tree he planted in the little orchard 
(to close up the public-house window that peers into the 
tiny domain like an impudent eye) has been cut down. 
A thrifty dairy-farmer’s carts stand in the shade which 
on Sunday mornings used to ring with the noise of the 
old man’s carpentering ; his children are at play round 
the mulberry-tree where Dick did his courting. And, 
for my part, I could not help wishing that the whole 
edifice had been pulled down and the land added to the 
rich pasture beside it. For, although almost all of the 
books we know have Coate as a central point, it was a 
Coate of the writer’s own fancy; it is only the gobe-mouche 
and the body-snatcher come hither to gloat on his relics ; 
the sympathetic critic or student or brother artist is more 
deeply interested in the downs, the woodlands, the fields 
and hedgerows, where he gleaned his material. In spite 
of his own dying lament the ruddy gleam comes on the 
oak-leaves, the brooks ripple and sparkle and sing, white 
clouds drift across blue summer skies, and up on the hills 
and down in the valleys all is as it used to be. 

But while the rest of the world is grateful to Jefferies 
for the beauty he discovered, his old friends and neigh- 
bours still hold to it that he was not much more than a 
lazy, half-cracked, good-for-nothing. ‘They remember him 
well: a tall, thin, unhealthy stripling who walked about 
with his head on one side, the lids half-shut over the 
bright blue eyes: whom you might meet six times with- 
out his giving you the slightest sign of recognition. One 
who for Auld Lang Syne has bought and forced himself 
to read many of his works—by sheer perseverance, he 
explained, as there was no story to keep up the interest— 
went on to maintain that ‘only a very idle man would have 
occupied his mind with these small matters. 1 have seen 
him scores of times moonin’ about the fields or lying in 
the sun and noticing the bits o’ grass or the butterflies 
for lack of anything else to take up his attention.” That 
he was mad is now absolutely proved ; for what wilder 
insanity than for a poor lad at some few shillings a week 
to fancy himself the intellectual equal—nay, superior—of 
all the stupendous magnates in the neighbourhood? A 
certain editor told him to report a meeting at which several 
men of importance to the district spoke ; not a line would 
he write, because (said he) they talked ‘infernal rot’; 
and yet, as was complained, a rival print got three columns 
of excellent copy out of their eloquence. He was as in- 
depend—I mean as mad—as Burns. This same infatuated 
belief in his own superiority—joined perhaps to the fact 
that after all he was the son of a sma’ laird, as we say in 
Scotland—made him assume the lordliest airs. Without 
any sign of respect, without lifting his hat or saying ‘ Sir,’ 
he would approach the wealthiest tradesmen—even officers 


of volunteers !—in Swindon, and talk to them with as 
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you-be-damned a familiarity as if they were Irish peers 
and he the Marquis of Hartington. When he ran away 
and came back again and was discharged from one jour- 
nal, he wrote to the editor that he meant to resume his 
duties; and for his audacity, said this man to me—and I 
liked him for it—‘I re-engaged him.’ The amusing thing 
about all this is the innocent frankness with which these 
good-natured persons, proud of their industry, economy, 
steadiness, and what not, make you love Jefferies by their 
very fault-finding, and declare their own blindness. If 
you look at the Jefferies group of tombstones in the 
pleasant graveyard of Chiseldon, you will see how many 
of his race have been arrested by death in the prime of 
life ; and so we may not grudge him those hours of idleness 
away in the sunlight before ever he thought of turning 
them to account ; and I trust it will be long ere a man 
may not love solitude and his own thoughts without being 
a misanthrope, or be the less esteemed for a manly in- 
dependence. These epitaphs, a large collection of old- 
fashioned rhymes, such as ‘ Afflictions sore long time he 
bore, are eloquent of a trait in his ancestors not wholly 
indiscernible in himself. Most of them seem to have been 
orthodox in their acceptance of doctrine: arbitrary in its 
application. His father lent a room for weekly service, 
and offered land for a church, yet treated the Sabbath 
with a freedom that in Scotland would have been start- 
ling. Richard was now a gushing Christian and now an 
aggressive atheist. And indeed his sanguine tempera- 
ment, his readiness to embark on any wild-goose chase, 
his alternate fits of hope and despair, belonged to rather a 
restless and impulsive than a strong and a well-disciplined 
intellect. He laughed little, and they tell me was never 
known to jest at all. 

To supply material for the particular writing to which 
he ultimately settled down the fields about the farm- 
house are well adapted enough. The lake (or reservoir) 
is but a hundred yards from the house, and its long, 
irregular waters are still populated; though instead of 
the old man’s cranky skiff there is a fleet of pleasure- 
boats—among them one patent monstrosity with a win- 
dowed cabin. On the shore there are swings and 
lemonade shops ; for the place has become the Epping 
Forest, the ‘Appy ‘Ampstead, of the Swindonian ‘Arry. 
But still, if you look down on it from the heights, the 
sunlit waves, glittering from amid the brown, high- 
bosomed oaks, show how in earlier times the boys from 
the hamlet had here not only an everlasting source 
of employment but one they were unlikely to forget. 
The country round is much more interesting to the natu- 
ralist than the sportsman. Even in October there were 
stubbles red with poppies or white with gowans: doves 
cooed in the oaks, the lark was whistling in the lift and 
the redbreast on the bough. But a multitude of small 
estates like Coate, which used to be some fifty acres large, 
is not favourable to the preservation of partridge and 
pheasant. Except for rabbiting in the dairy meadows, 
Jefferies had few facilities for sport. Risking the tres- 
pass, | made a bee-line from the corner of the reservoir 
toa bare clump of trees on the summit of the Downs, 
through copse and spinney and preserved wood and 
plantations horrent with tall nettles, across pasture and 
turnip and bare corn-field, past many a neat thatched 
cottage and thriving farm; but I saw little game. And 
there was an abundance of birds of prey. As I lay half- 
concealed on the edge of the fosse at the Roman Camp, 
three kestrels were hawking about as though they had a 
charm against gunpowder: one of them so near that every 
quiver of his wings was visible when to any one further 
away he might have seemed suspended by a string or 
buoyed up by his own volition. High above a stubble 
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field another hovered for a moment, then in a rushing 
spiral descended to his feeding mate, the two immediately 
making off into the distance, where they were vigorously 
assaulted by a couple of jackdaws, to which they offered 
no fight, mounting up and up till their adversaries were 
outflown. And as I listened to the autumn wind swishing 
in the hollows of the Camp as it drove the white thistle- 
down up and down like a flight of feeding gulls, I thought 
that Jefferies could scarce have had a better school. 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


PARTING WORDS. 
I. 
'N that last bed beneath the sky, 
Where earth’s outworn and wearied guest 

Finds peace at length, and quiet rest ; 
If you should come to where I lie, 
Remembering that you gave increase 
To loneliness and misery, 
Waste not on me a single sigh : 
I have forgiven you, go in peace. 


i. 
But yet, forget not those glad years 
Before the cheerless shadow fell, 
Which brought with it our sad ‘ Farewell,’ 
And taught my feet the way of tears. 
God grant it yet may be our lot 
To live again our happier past, 
In that new country far and vast, 
Where heaven may heal what earth could not. 

J. B. Sevkirk. 


THE MUSHROOMS OF THE MINE. 


EEP in the mines of the North, in the centre of desolate 
Sweden, 
More than a mile underground, winter has never an end— 
Lo, not a rift in the granite mass of the mountain where ever 
Ray or dew of the morn, dream of the moon, may descend. 


Up in the hills overhead the spring and the summer are 
mingled ; 
Lilacs heavy with blossom o’ershadow the ripening corn. 
How should the hollow heart of the mountain thrill with the 
shiver 
Rippling swift in the leaves when the first of the roses is 
born ? 


Six months long, overhead, the bright white sun of the Vikings 
Glitters clear and immense, seven-rayed as a star, 

Cold and clear as a star of steel—see, it pierces the midnight ; 
Crystal, undazzling, eterne. 


far ! 


Ay, but the mine is too 


Yet in the depth of the mine where the day and the night never 
enter, 
Lo ! in the mine there is light, and lo! there are flowers in 
the mine ! 
Woven of dew and ¢ 


f moonlight, blooming in pale phos- 
phorescence, 
Moon-blue, rose as the levin, green as the marishshine. 


Hanging aloft from the roof of the wonderful flower-lighted 
caverns, 
Shedding hither and thither their flakes of the milkiest flame, 
Light that is not of the earth and not of the heavens exhaling ; 
These are the stars of the miners ; out of the darkness they 
came. 


Mushrooms of the mine, no more, that the sun never visits, 
Born of the ooze and the damp, bred in the slime and the 
cold, 
Scentless and petalless blossoms, made without pleasure and 
hidden : 
See, how they shed in the darkness the light they shall never 
behold ! 
A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 


(Madame James Darmesteter.) 


1890. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEWMAN'S ENGLISH. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 


London, 15th Oct. 1890. 


S1rR,—We have heard a great deal of Newman’s English. 
There was lately almost a consensus of opinion as to its per- 
fection. I wonder if those who thus praised it ever read 
Newman’s writings with any—even slight—critical care. I 
have done so (very rapidly), and am amazed at the contrast 
which the literary character of his writings makes with the 
eulogiums passed upon it. 

The following samples are taken from a volume of sermons 
published by Rivingtons, 1882, entitled Selections Adapted to 
the Ecclesiastical Year, from Parochial and Plain Sermons. 
The examples are taken from the three first sermons, in the 
order of their occurrence, and are printed without omission or 
addition, if I except the italicising : 

‘We cannot make ourselves as sure of our being in the 
number of God’s true servants as the early Christians were, 
yet we may possess our degree of certainty’ (p. 6). How 
could the early Christians be sure of ovr being in the number of 
God’s true servants ? 

‘Rise up, then, in the morning with the purpose that (please 
God) the day shall not pass without its self-denial, wzth self- 
denial in innocent pleasures and tastes, if none occurs to mortify 
sin’ (p.9). The subordinate sentence is so obviously faulty 
that it is necessary only to bring the negative form of the 
verb (‘shall not pass’) into close relation with its second 
preposition, governing the second object, to make its faulti- 
ness clear to the simplest: ‘ The day shall not pass with self- 
denial.’ Thus in one clause the author exhorts to the prac- 
tice of daily self-denial ; in the next to abstinence from it! 
One gentleman to whom this sentence was shown thought 
it an example of that higher harmony which is found some- 
times in musical discords! So powerful is the influence of 
a name. 

‘On the other hand, the young ruler sirunk from the call’ 
(p. 13). ‘Such are ¢he instances of divine calls in Scripture, 
and their characteristic is this: to require instant obedi- 
ence, and next to call us we know not to what’ (p. 14). 
The use of the definite article defines the whole class to 
which the relative looks back ; but the list given is not ex- 
haustive: the definite article, without qualification, should 
not therefore have been used. A second error is contained 
in the singular noun characteristic. It should have been in 
the plural form, as two characteristics are indicated, the 
second one very awkwardly : ‘and next to call us we know 
not to what.’ 

‘Abraham was called from his home, Peter from his nets, 
Matthew from his office, Elisha from his farm, Nathanael 
from his retreat ; we are all in course of ca//ing on and on’ 
(p. 15). Here the sudden change from the passive to the 
active form of the verb ‘to call’ is awkward and misleading. 
The active form demands an object, and some readers might 
find this object in ‘on and on’! 

‘He works through our own natural faculties and , circum- 
stances of life’ (p. 15). The caret indicates the error and its 
correction. 

‘Christians do not risk largely upon their Saviour’s words, 
and ¢his is the one thing they have to do’ (p. 24). The demon- 
strative ‘this’ refers back to the fact that Christians ‘avoid 
great risks to which their Saviour’s word calls them’; and ¢his, 
the author says, is the one thing they have to do. Does he 
not mean that this avoiding of risk is the one thing they ought 
not todo? 

All these errors were noted during a rapid reading of the 
sermons from which the examples are taken. A careful 
reading would probably disclose many other solecisms. I have 
found in other sermons of the author even more glaring errors 
than those I have now pointed out. Yet the editor assures us 
that the sermons he edits were frequently and carefully revised 
by their author. Would the despised penny-a-liner write in so 
loose a manner ?—I am, etc., 

SHADE OF COBBETT. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE GOSPEL OF TWADDLE. 


Studies in Ruskin. By EDWARD T. COOK. 
Orpington : Allen. 


‘No true disciple of mine,’ said Mr. Ruskin, ‘ will ever be a 
Ruskinian.’ But the Master knew not what the future had in 
store for him, and the Ruskinians are to-day an important 
branch of the great Methodist Body. They are not distin- 
guished men, but they are earnest and prayerful, and they are 
liberally endowed with the faculty of admiration. One of their 
number, Mr. E. T. Cook, has been recently inspired to play the 
part of evangelist, and has publicly expounded the gospel 
according to John Ruskin. The Master has delivered opinions 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, and it is reassuring to 
know that you may be saved without subscribing to them 
all. The most, indeed, are essential and must be accepted 
humbly and without criticism ; but some were merely pro- 
nounced by the way, and you may be a ‘sincere and con- 
sistent Ruskinian’ without abjuring tobacco or waiting seven 
years before you marry your betrothed. This is comforting to 
aspirants, and so intelligent latitude frees the gospel from the 
reproach of dogmatism. but toleration has its limits ; and as 
surely as you decline to follow the Master’s guidance in social 
philosophy and the criticism of art, so surely shall perdition 
await you at the end. 

To the devout Ruskinian art is life and life is art. It is idle 
to attempt to distinguish them ; and if you are a Slade Pro- 
fessor it really does not matter what you talk about : the bless- 
ings of patience are as useful as the beauties of Carpaccio. Only, 
if you happen to mention a Madonna and Child (by Verrocchio, 
or Raphael, or a loving art-student), you must be sure to ‘ dwell 
with enthusiasm’ ‘on its lessons of the reverence that is due 
to woman, and the reverence that all Christianity, through that 
its purest element, shows (in the kneeling Virgin) to Christ.’ 
There is no Methodist who may not at once commence art- 
critic. He is doubtless convinced that the earnest souls alone 
who frequent his own Bethel (whether it be the Ruskin School 
at Oxford or the nearest tin chapel) are worthy to be portrayed 
upon canvas or fashioned in bronze. When, therefore, he 
stands in contemplation before a portrait he asks himself two 
questions : Would I give that person a seat in my pew? Is 
the artist a ‘sensitive, earnest, kind man,’ and is he sound 
in his doctrine? If the answers are satisfactory the Methodist 
proceeds to set the kind, sensitive, earnest man on a level 
with Turner (who was also a kind, sensitive man) and cer- 
tain of the Primitives. But if the artist be a master of his 
craft and rejoice in his carnal skill, or if the subject be 
less blandly respectable than the gentlemen who accompany 
the minister to the vestry when the ‘kirk skails,’ then the 
Methodist culls terms of abuse from the Master’s pronounce- 
ments on Claude, and writes them down with what com- 
prehension and sincerity he can simulate. An art-critic of 
the Ruskinian brand is not born but made ; and a glance at 
contemporary journalism is sufficient to show what an easy 
process the making is. 

Mr. Ruskin’s gospel, we are assured by Mr. Cook, has not 
the glamour of novelty. It is merely the old, old gospel with 
art thrown in as a make-weight. And what is art? Art is 
everything but sensation. It is religion ; it is morality ; it in- 
cludes ‘ the feelings of love, reverence, or dread with which the 
human mind is affected by its conceptions of spiritual being.’ 
The teaching of art, indeed, is the teaching of all things save 
—/(and the saving clause is of considerable importance)—save 
art itself. Those who permit art to delight their eyes are gross, 
fleshly, a byword and stumbling-block to all good puritans. 
For art delights the mind, not the senses ; and to form an un- 
prejudiced view of a picture it is well to be deprived of vision, 
or at any rate to be colour-blind. A kind friend will then in- 
form you that the painter was happy and obedient while at 
work ; that his life was habitually pure; that he was married 
and blessed with offspring ; that his picture is loving and care- 
ful ; that it tells a pretty story (which he—the kind friend— 
proceeds to relate); and that it is absolved from the reproach 
of sensuous beauty or gorgeous colour. And the Methodist, 
who sees not with the eye, apprehends with the mind and thrills, 
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because he knows he is in the neighbourhood of a masterpiece. 
It is a commonplace of art-criticism that Turner set forth the 
glory of God more surely than any saint who ever did or ever 
will condescend to wield a brush. And if you area devout 
Ruskinian you will understand wherein his greatness consists. 
In the foreground of his Buclding of Carthage he put a group 
of children sailing toy-boats! Is not here a culmination 
of the great inventive faculty? What surpassing ingenuity 
illuminates this incident, ‘expressive of the ruling passion 
which was to be the source of future greatness’! Claude, 
on the other hand, kept ‘humiliating labour and abas- 
ing misfortune’ out of his works, and he had no interest in 
toy-boats or post-chaises. And as toy-boats and post-chaises 
are the only proper material of art, it follows inevitably that 
Turner was an artist, and that Claude was a bungler with 
wholly unsound views about life. Mr. Cook is a faithful dis- 
ciple, and we remember that in an earlier volume of twaddle 
he declared that Claude’s Queen of Sheba was destitute of 
‘thought,’ because the Queen’s luggage was insufficient for her 
long sojourn with Solomon. It is possible that Mr. Cook’s 
‘thought’ is bounded by Saratoga trunks and Gladstone bags ; 
but Claude was concerned with dignity of composition and 
beauty of colour, and was not supremely interested in the 
average bulk of a lady’s wardrobe. Mr. Cook should remem- 
ber that in Claude’s age of ‘foolish pastoralism’ the New 
Journalism was yet uninvented. But that the Ruskinian may 
not profess an interest in aught but ‘subject’ is conclusively 
demonstrated by the collection in the Ruskin Drawing School. 
Here we have ‘priceless Turner drawings,’ as Mr. Cook says, 
‘arranged cheek by jowl’ with vulgar woodcuts, engravings by 
Durer, and coloured prints from old books of travel. And 
here is not a single specimen from which the pure in heart 
may not extract a modicum of moral sustenance spiced with 
the name and the pretence of art. 

It is an article of faith in the Master's gospel that architec- 
ture is another term for social politics. ‘In my works on 
architecture the preference accorded finally to one school over 
another is founded on a comparison of their influences on the 
life of the workman.’ As a piece of criticism this is fatuous 
nonsense ; and to the patient Ruskinian the Parthenon, in 
the building of which slave-labour was employed, must needs 
seem inferior to the ramshackle cottage which the honest 
labourer (whistling the while) builds with his own horny hands. 
And the Master throws it as a reproach in the teeth of other 
writers on the subject of architecture that they have forgotten 
or despised the happiness of the workman! Of course they 
have : happily the critics are not all moralists in disguise. It is 
obvious from a glance at Mr. Ruskin’s teaching of art that his 
gospel is easily applicable to life, and the devout will find his 
works, as Mr. Cook so happily observes, a formidable rival to 
Mrs. Beeton. But the evangelist would have been more pru- 
dent had he not attempted to illustrate Mr. Ruskin’s gospel 
from Mr. Ruskin’s life. Nor could he have chosen a more 
unfortunate instance of the Master’s charity than his manage- 
ment of his London property. As the reader of Fors Clavigera 
will remember, Mr. Ruskin set Miss Octavia Hill to manage 
certain property in Marylebone. He demanded a steady 
five per cent. for himself—and herein he resembled the com- 
mon commercial man, whom he affects to despise ; he paid 
Miss Hill nothing for her toil, and rated her soundly into 
the bargain. In the letter which closed an acrimonious cor- 
respondence between them Miss Hill pointed out that ‘the 
publication could injure him but could not possibly injure her’ ; 
and it is surprising that Mr. Cook should recur to the matter 
with pride. 

Sentimentality and the confusion of a twisted brain do not 
form the best basis for a gospel. And Ruskinism, when 
stripped of the style which will give the Master immortality, is 
sorry twaddle. Its professors afford you little of either enter- 
tainment or instruction. The graceful eloquence of Mr. Col- 
lingwood, the profound erudition of Mr. Kineton Parkes, are 
they not familiar to the readers of Zgdrasi/? And Mr. Cook, 
who never wearies of invoking the authority of Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette (which he edits) and the Handbook to the National 
Gallery (which he wrote), has brought the gospel within the 
compass of five-and-thirty pages. He might have expressed it 
in a dozen words : ‘There is no such thing as Art, and I— 
John Ruskin—am its high priest.’ 
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THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 


An Historical Sketch of the Equitable Furisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery. By D. M. KERLY. Cambridge: University 
Press. 

Prize oxen are not good eating, and prize essays do not make 
good reading; so that cattle and books alike are commonly 
made over to the butcher and butterman with a singular lack 
of interest on the part of the public. But there are exceptions, 
and this York Prize Essay is one. In the first place, it covers 
ground well-nigh unoccupied before ; for there is no proper 
account of the Court of Chancery : Parkes’ History being mainly 
an attack on abuses, and Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors 
generally personal, while both were published before the print- 
ing of a great mass of records—in the absence, that is, of a 
good deal of information now generally available. Again, Mr. 
Kerly shows something more than the superficial knowledge 
of the average prize-essayist. He has worked hard, and his 
style is plain and clear. His first part—that relating to the 
Chancellor’s jurisdiction in medizval times—-strikes one as 
the least satisfactory ; but the difficulty of piecing out a consis- 
tent narrative from a jumble of inconsistent facts must be taken 
‘into consideration. The chapters relating to the Court during 
the Stewart and the early Georgian periods are excellent : the 
criticism, for instance, on the extremely interesting law re- 
forms attempted during the Commonwealth being especially 
good. The remarks on the Court during the present century 
are also well put, but obviously the materials for that period 
are so easy of access that nothing but a faculty of selection 
was needed. 

The history of the Court may be given in few words. As the 
king was the fountain of justice, courts derived their authority 
from him, and to him it was natural for people to appeal when 
the decisions of the ordinary tribunals were not satisfactory. 
Legal rules were harsh, clumsy, and inelastic. They could 
easily be evaded both to good and bad purpose, and there 
were many cases for which they provided no remedy. But the 
king could not deal with all petitions for relief himself ; so they 
were referred to his Chancellor, from whose office the writs were 
issued, and who, as custodian of the Great Seal, was directly 
concerned with the ordinances to which that implement gave 
official effect. The Chancellor was a Churchman skilled in the 
canon law, possibly with some knowledge of the civil code 
from whence it sprang; which two great systems, whatever 
their faults, had at least been worked out on a much wider 
sphere than that of the common law. Gradually the extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction of the Chancellor became firmly estab- 
lished. He had powers which the common law-courts had 
not ; especially the power to bring the defendant forward for 
examination by the writ of swsfa@na—the examination of the 
defendant being a thing so contrary to the principles of Eng- 
lish law that even now we are but gradually introducing it into 
criminal jurisprudence. It is at once evident that, however 
useful this equitable jurisprudence might be in some special 
cases, it was liable to be grossly abused, because it tended to 
unsettle where stability was most necessary. (In a well-known 
passage Selden stated, with some justifiable bitterness, that the 
‘equity’ of each successive Chancellor varied as much as the 
length of his foot.) In time, however, a definite set of rules 
was enacted, so that equity followed principle and precedent just 
as law did. In some cases the doctrines of all courts were the 
same ; thus the eldest son of an intestate took all his real pro- 
perty ; but in the case of a mortgage (for instance), while in 
law this was an absolute conveyance if the money was not re- 
paid at the fixed date, in equity it was held ‘ once a mortgage 
always a mortgage,’ so that it remained a mere pledge. The 
results in many cases were curious. Principles which were 
fundamental maxims on one side of Westminster Hall were 
absolutely disregarded by a court of equal authority sitting on 
the other. The fact that there were two such systems signifi- 
cantly illustrates the conservative and illogical nature of the 
English mind, just as the fact that they were finally made to work 
without clashing examples the wonderful practical dexterity of 
that min . Chancery procedure had never the directness of 
common-law work. Cases were heard and reheard, and then 
considered by the Chancellor for a couple of years. The papers 
were enormous and the fees continual and heavy. The greatest 
judges (as Thurlow and Eldon) were the greatest sinners. A 
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list, ‘taken almost at random from the reports,’ proves this only 
too plainly ; and to read it is to know that Jarndice v. Jarn- 
dice is by no means an exaggeration. 

How the Court was reformed in the present reign; how it 
finally became the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice ; how it was provided that every judge should admini- 
ster law and equity concurrently, and that, in case of conflict, the 
principles of equity should prevail—those things need not detain 
us now. But one lingers over Mr. Kerly’s page for a fact, illustra- 
tive or amusing as the case may be. Thus the Commons under 
Richard 1. complained that the Chancery Masters were ‘ over 
fatt both in boddie and purse, and over well furred in their 
benifices, and put the King to veiry great cost more than 
needed.’ Again, there is a passing glimpse of medizval man- 
ners in Grey v. Rice (temp. Henry Vil.). The Earl of Kent 
alleged that he frequented the tavern of Walter ap Rice in 
London, and that Walter kept the reckoning; that he de- 
frayed it by telling his receivers and farmers to pay the sums 
due to him into the hands of the innkeeper, who was now 
claiming £84—a quite preposterous bill as he alleged—without 
putting any of the money received to his credit ; and that also 
the innkeeper had already packed a jury for the trial (a ter- 
rible Taffy this !); wherefore he prayed relief. As was to be 
expected, the common lawyers had many a hit at the rules of 
equity ; and a serjeant (temp. Henry VIII.) accuses the head of 
the system with a certain quaintness. ‘In my conceite,’ says he, 
‘in this case I may liken my Lord Chancellor, which is not 
learned in the lawes of the realme, to him that stands in the 
Vale of Whitehorse far from the horse and beholdeth the 
horse, and the horse seemeth and appeareth to him a goodly 
horse and well-proportioned in every pointe, and that if 
he come neere to the place where the horse is he can per- 
ceave no proportion of a horse.’ Even in the seventeenth 
century not merely equitable but sentimental considerations 
openly influenced the Court. Thus in one case it is said 
that ‘the pitiful cries of the father and mother dying as afore- 
said’ (of the plague) ‘and of the poor orphans calling to God 
for relief, caused the Chancellor to make an order in their 
favour; and again, an unsuccessful plaintiff escaped without 
costs to pay because he was ‘a very poor boy in very simple 
clothes, and bare-legged, and under the age of twelve years.’ 
Probably the defendant had no objection, though, as failing 
payment of costs an unsuccessful plaintiff was whipped or 
imprisoned, the boy did get off something. The Court could 
sometimes bear hard enough on its own officers: in 1596 
one Mylward, ‘for drawing a replication on six score sheets 
of paper which might have been well contained on sixteen, 
was directed to have a hole cut in the said replication and 
to be shown at the bar of each of the courts of Westmin- 
ster Hall with his head through the hole, and to be fined.’ 
People will go to law on trifling matters, and though £10 was 
fixed by Bacon as the smallest sum which could be debated 
in Chancery, yet suits were brought in one case for a shirt and 
a coif, and in another for a swarm of bees. Then, as now, most 
people went to law unwillingly ; yet how great was the com- 
pulsion to which they were exposed is shown by the fact that 
every landed estate in England went through Chancery on an 
average once in thirty years. 


MARCELLULA AURELIUNCULA. 


Thoughts of a Queen. By CARMEN SYLVA (Elizabeth, Queen 
of Roumania). Translated into English, with Special Per- 
mission, by H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. London: Eden. 

It appears that the Queen of Roumania has at some time 
had—and for all we know, still has—an album wherein to record 
fugitive impressions. (’Tis a harmless practice, and is far more 
commendable than the way some lady aphorists have of dash- 
ing down ¢heir fugitive impressions on the margins of novels 
from the circulating libraries.) M. Louis Ulbach has tran- 
scribed and published these impressions as /es Pensées dune 

Reine, and Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, fresh from the pastoral 

innocence of the Kreutzer Sonata and qua@rens quem (in this 

case guam) devoret, has translated the book into English, With 

Special Permission (as he informs us on the cover and else- 

where), from the original French, excepting a few which were 

let drop—not lest they should bring a blush to the cheek of the 

Young Person but—because he could not find English equiva- 
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lents for esfri¢t and other Gallic terms. His first problem—to 
make about forty pages of print fill a hundred and forty pages of 
paper—he has solved with triumphant success. First comes a 
preface filling fourteen pages, four or five of them quotations, 
Then the two hundred and seventeen 7houghts are divided 
under fifteen headings—as ‘ Man,’ ‘ Woman,’ ‘ Love,’—and 
each heading is printed on a blank leaf, which gives you thirty 
pages more. Finally, the ‘maxims’ are printed in large type, 
with plenty of leading, and each section beginning at the 
bottom of a page and ending at the top of a page. And by 
these arts the handful has been so padded out that since Mr, 
Mallock’s Poems no book has had less letterpress for the money, 
Of course the precious quality of these gems of thought and 
the loving care of the translator redeem all deficiency in quan- 
tity. ‘Try to be a precious stone set by the hand of an artist, 
says the Queen as translated (With Special Permission) by Mr. 
H. Sutherland Edwards; and there is no doubt that both have 
tried all they know. 

Now, it is not every day that a Queen—a right-down, regular, 
royal Queen, of however recent creation—condescends to sur- 
pass the humble Marcus Aurelius or the grovelling La Roche- 
foucauld, who had not even the wit to call Azs maxims Pensées 
@une Duc, which is, being interpreted, Zhoughts of a Duke 
(to be sure, he was not the first duke of his name, nor was it 
at all likely that he would be the last); so that we have no 
scruple in comparing the maxims of La Rochefoucauld to the 
Thoughts of a Queen. Mr. Sutherland Edwards himself in- 
vites the comparison. ‘A friend of mine,’ he says (he forbears 
to give that friend’s address), ‘at once declares Carmen Sylva’s 
little volume to be superior to the work of the French cynic.’ ‘| 
could not lie myself,’ says Mark Twain in the 7ramp Abroad, ‘so 
I told Harris to do it’; and all Mr. Edwards will vouch for in his 
own person is the ‘moral superiority’ of Zhe Thoughts of a Queen, 
and this is to be tested ‘by giving both books to any candid, 
simple-minded person, and observing the effect produced.’ He 
also states (what there is no denying) that these two hundred 
maxims cover a far wider field than the six hundred or so of 
the bold, bad Duke. An uneasy reminiscence of the Rule of 
Three leads us mechanically to calculate the relative depths 
of the coverings—but away with such chimeras! Let us not 
find fault with Mr. Edwards. He had to furnish sufficient 
matter, and he has furnished it : moreover, he has introduced us 
to some ‘beautiful stanzas’ addressed by Carmen Sylva to 
the Society of Félibrists (a less virulent form of Eistedd- 
fod) in what he calls ‘the French of Ronsard and of Clément 
Marot.’ These verses are worthy to be preserved in an ap- 
pendix to Ronsard’s works ; for they contain examples of each 
and all of the deviations from strict prosody and rhyme which 
he vindicated in theory but, to do him justice, seldom ventured 
on in practice. Yolies, Pensées, are treated as dissyllables, char, 
art, pars as a triplet of rhymes; while even Ronsard would 
have boggled at allowing a disciple to rhyme éfoz/es and 
royale. But queens are queens, and ‘ though the author of /es 
Pensées dune Reine might have found for her ingenious and 
beautiful 7zoughts a better translator than myself, she could 
not have met with a more careful one.’ The Court is with you, 
Mr. Edwards, on both points. 

To come to the maxims themselves, ‘there are few of them 
indeed which, so far as I know, are not absolutely new’ ; and 
itis a fact that they are new in that few of them have been 
hitherto thought worth stating as aphorisms. Everybody 
knows, for instance, that where men use brute force, women 
have to employ subtlety; and it adds nothing to knowledge to 
hear that ‘ Man tosses like a bull or crushes like a bear ; woman 
gnaws like a mouse or squeezes like a serpent.’ It is only a far- 
fetched way of putting a commonplace. A simile that explains 
nothing is an impertinence. What, again, is the use of saying 
that ‘A state of dejection is like a sponge; it increases with 
tears’? It is only a simile, and a vile one at that. And why 
should any one think of writing down as an original aphor- 
ism such a good old lying, round-hand copy-book sentiment as 
‘The power of doing a good action is happiness enough’? 
Happiness enough ! it is often not happiness at all. It is not 
till the good action is done that you feel happy about it—and 
not always then. ‘After death the body dissolves into atoms ; why 
should the soul remain one? Perhaps it also forms a thousand 
essences which spread through space.’ The notion was no 
novelty in the time of Marcus Aurelius, and ’tis somewhat musty 
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now. The maxims which most nearly approach the standard of 
originality or style which would render them worth preserving 
are little doutades on the injustices done to women and to queens. 
‘A woman’s virtue ought indeed to be great, since it has often 
to suffice for two.’ This (in the French) is distinctly neat if not 
altogether novel. ‘You hate the unhappy woman you would 
have liked to console’ would also be epigrammatic—if it had 
not been translated. ‘The profession of queen demands but 
three qualities : beauty, bounty, and fecundity,’ isa maxim Mr, 
Edwards admires greatly. There was another Queen Elizabeth 
(not of Roumania) whose stock of the first quality was limited 
and of the others was xz/, yet she was fairly successful in her way. 
If we are to come down to facts we may rather say that what 
queens, constitutional and otherwise, chiefly want is tact ; and 
some of them want it badly. 

To sum up, there is not enough of these 7houghts, and they 
are not good enough. Further, the gifted author seems never 
quite to have made up her mind whether she was Marcus 
Aurelius or La Rochefoucauld, the moralist or the wit. Good 
maxims are perhaps the hardest kind of literary work, just 
as bad maxims are the easiest ; and hard work can only be 
done by taking a great deal of trouble. These remarks are 
truisms, but the habit is catching. ‘What happiness,’ says 
Carmen Sylva, ‘to imagine one has thought, because one has 
put forth either a proverb or acommonplace!’ Happy Queen ! 
and happier Mr. Sutherland Edwards ! 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SKOBELEFF. 
Suvérof. By LiEuT.-COL. SPALDING. London: Chapman. 


Suv6roff, by natural process one of the demi-gods of his own 
country, was not long a hero in this. *Twas the English—their 
subsidies gave them a voice in the matter—made him general- 
issimo of the allied forces in the Italian campaign of 1799. And 
Colonel Spalding does his whitewashing cautiously, without the 
extravagance of the true hero-worshipper. And yet one does not 
expectto see the Russian general replaced on a very high pedestal. 
What one gets is a particular history of this notable Muscovite 
and his wars ; a new handbook for the military student and the 
Russophil; a fair and readable account of a period and a person- 
age which have hitherto escaped the vigilance of the book maker. 

The French Revolution and its results so fill the historical 
horizon of the West that we are apt to forget how little at any 
time this burning business affected the course of things in the 
frozen North. The seed sown by Peter the Great sprouted : 
his testament, whether formally executed or not, was binding 
on his heirs; the expansion of Russia was never arrested. 
And if Europe is no more republican now than in 1789, with 
every decade some portion of it becomes Cossack. When 
Suvéroff enters, Finland is not Russian, Poland is for the 
Poles, the Crimea for the Turks: his exit is in 1800, before 
Napoleon’s usurpation. Necessarily his chief services to his 
country were none to Europe. He counts two campaigns 
against the Turks, two against the Poles. His most brilliant 
feats were the stormings of Ismail and of Warsaw. Before his 
sword was sheathed Russian aggression had so far triumphed 
that Poland was no more and the Turks had been driven from 
the Crimea. In short, he encountered no first-class Power be- 
fore his last campaign, when he took a leading part in penning 
the French Republican armies in Northern Italy, and came 
near to losing his own in Switzerland. The character of the 
man who thus served Russia, or rather her Czars, so well is 
answerable to his exploits. He is revealed as a Tartar of 
the Tartars, born for war and for war only. Circumstances 
were all against him. He inherited so poor a constitution 
that his parents refused him the career of arms, and neglected 
the customary military baptism of their child. The only door 
that was open to him was through the ranks. On active 
service ill-health was a constant enemy, and his temper made 
him others. Twice he quarrelled with his superior officer, 
he offended Catherine’s favourite Potemkin, he was more than 
once in disgrace at court. If in spite of it all he was never 
long without a command, and died Field-Marshal and ‘ Prince 
Italiski,’ he had only to thank his knack of handling men, his 
unconquerable purpose, his habit of seeking out the enemy 
and beating him whenever he took the field. All personal 
details recorded point the same way. After a brief experience 
of matrimony he separated from his wife, observing that ‘the 
duties of the Imperial service are so engrossing that they swallow 
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up private affections.’ His bed at all times was a truss of straw, 
and his favourite wear in battle was,‘a white linen shirt and 
pantaloons.’ He was fonder of demanding decorations than of 
wearing them. Yet warlike virtue was not its own reward tohim. 
He was constantly soliciting favour and preferment. Once 
when official credit for a victory was denied him, deserting his 
post he rushed off to remonstrate in person at headquarters. 
He refused the present of an Arab charger after Ismail, cling- 
ing with theatrical intent to his pony of the Don. But the 
bribe of glory and power was even too much for him. 

Colonel Spalding is mainly concerned to free him of the 
charge of blood-thirstiness brought against him by Byron, the 
British encyclopedist, and others. Above all, he would have 
us see in Suvéroff a great original tactician: no less than a 
precursor of Napoleon! We may take it that the slaughter of 
Poles at Warsaw has been exaggerated ; further, that Suvéroff 
did not personally revel (like his troops) in the wholesale 
butchery of men, women, and children, when the fighting was 
over. But it cannot be pretended that he did much to check 
cruelty. We read of the ‘awful three days of plunder which 
Suvo6roff was wont to grant his troops after a successful assault.’ 
Knowing his men, he asked nothing better of his ‘ mother’ 
(Catherine) than to lead them in this fashion across Europe. 
He was trained in a brutal school of war, and at best wasa 
little better than his time and nation. And so with his tactics. 
Against the Poles and the Turks he certainly manceuvred 
with new freedom and flexibility and with a fine sense of 
opportunism. But in these wars he had to encounter troops as 
savage as his own, poorly organised and badly led. Moreau 
he met in Italy—with the odds all in his favour. In short, 
his European reputation seems to rest on his drawn battles 
with Macdonald ; him also he forced back by weight of num- 
bers. Generally he betrayed the recklessness and obstinacy of 
Russian commanders: driving his men, who loved him for his 
boisterous freedom, his rough-and-ready wit, like sheep along 
the road or to slaughter. His system, by his own account, 
was to have no system. And if he bequeathed no tradition to 
the Russian army, always so backward in the field, how is he to 
be credited with enriching those of other nations ? 

Colonel Spalding appears to have consulted the authorities 
with care. A list would have been welcome ; also some sort of 
opening or prefatory statement, of which he is innocent. He 
does not mention Laverne,a friendly French biographer resident 
in Russia. It is odd that an apologist of Suvéroff should take 
so little note of the grave charge mentioned on page 50. The 
same kind of thing happened at Novi and elsewhere ; but truly 
collaboration with the Aulic Council was all but impossible. 


‘MASSIVE AND CONCRETE.’ 


Cardinal Newman. By RICHARD H. HUTTON. (‘ English 
Leaders of Religion.’) London: Methuen. 

Of the writing of brief biographies there is no end; and in 
Cardinal Newman, by Mr. Richard H. Hutton, we have the 
first of a new series which is intended to deal with the lives 
of the most prominent leaders of religious thought in England 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century onwards. Mr. 
Hutton has not aimed at producing a popular sketch of New- 
man’s career. Personal details are exceedingly sparse in his 
narrative ; there are no anecdotes nor letters to diversify his 
exposition of Newman’s tenets ; you have hardly a glimpse of 
the man as apart from the theologian and controversialist. 
From Mr. Hutton you can form but a shadowy conception of 
the fascination of that many-sided personality ; you derive only 
a faint idea of the multiplicity of Newman’s interests; you 
hardly obtain a suggestion of the magic of his conversation—of 
the mellow wisdom, the delicate irony, and the wit—of the 
pathos of the old man’s retrospects, which made Newman’s 
talk in his waning years one of memory’s most cherished trea- 
sures to the fortunate auditors. Like Mr. Wopsle’s Hamlet, 
the book is a massive and concrete piece of work. It fur- 
nishes an elaborate epitome of Newman’s theological opinions 
and a very closely condensed exposition of his favourite 
lines of argument. The work of compression has been care- 
fully done, and there is no ground for complaint on the 
score of unfairness. The bovok will be of great service to 
such as are keenly interested in the exact character of Mr. 
Hutton’s theological tenets. Wherein he differs from New- 
man is minutely and repeatedly set forth. But in the case 
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of the special public to furnish which with a spurious fami- 
liarity with the unread such little books are mainly designed, 
it is to be feared the volume will prove somewhat dry read- 
ing. Newman in frécis is almost as irksome as certain living 
theological and literary essayists in full. And while the volume 
is too closely packed with the logical residue of Newman— 
while the writing is too formal, stiff, and colourless, too scholastic, 
monotonous, and difficult for the average reader—the treatment 
of the subject is too cursory to benefit the thoroughgoing stu- 
dent. In one way, moreover, Mr. Hutton unwittingly does New- 
mana disservice. The impression made by his excerpts from the 
Cardinal’s works is unhappily different from the impression 
made by a study of the works themselves. With the best 
intentions, Mr. Hutton has contrived to impart the idea—at 
least in the case of those who trusted solely to him for their 
knowledge he would impart the idea—that Newman was 
colder, more austere and dogmatic, less ingenuous and more 
impatient with his fellows, than he appears to the unbiassed 
student of his writings. The fault does not arise from lack of 
sympathy but rather, it would seem, from an obscuration of 
literary insight. Mr. Hutton is too complacently ready to 
interpret Newman’s statements. He betrays an over-anxious 
distrust of his reader’s ability to divine the Cardinal’s meaning 
till he has replaced the Cardinal’s words by his own. Now, if 
we were compelled to chose between the styles of the two 
writers we should own to a preference for Newman’s. 

The book deals mainly with Newman as an Anglican. Mr. 
Hutton shows very clearly the gradual changes in Newmans 
belief, and effectively refutes the charges of insincerity and 
of ‘casuistic subtlety’ with which he has been assailed. 
Casuistic subtlety, Mr. Hutton says truly, is one thing, and 
scholarly or psychological subtlety quite another. The 
former is a faculty developed for a particular practical end ; 
the other is ‘born of meditation, self-scrutiny, and a genuine 
delight in the comparison of words and thoughts,’ and is ex- 
ercised for ‘the pleasure derived from accurate classifica- 
tion and self-discipline.’ Newman’s career after joining the 
Catholic Church is dealt with somewhat summarily in a single 
chapter. This is to be regretted, inasmuch as it was only after 
his adhesion to Rome that Newman’s literary genius was com- 
pletely revealed. Mr. Hutton passes lightly over the charac- 
teristics of Newman’s transcendent prose style. On the other 
hand, he over-estimates the merits of Newman’s verse. Now 
and then Newman’s exquisite sense of words and his burning 
religious passion enable him to produce lines of true devotional 
poetry. But verse was not the natural medium for his thought. 
The words are compelled into rhythmic form by sheer stress of 
intellect and intensity of conviction. They are not upborne by 
the impulse of the true lyrist in whose hands language seems 
to flow spontaneously and inevitably into cadences of perfect 
music. Newman’s diction is exquisitely sifted, impressive, 
and classically chaste. But it is in general somewhat cold, 
and even a little rigid. You feel, so to speak, conscious of a 
reluctance on the part of the words to accept the metrical form 
—of a struggle between the artist and his medium : 

‘ As snow those inward pleadings fall, 
As soft, as bright, as pure, as cool ; 
With gentle weight and gradual, 
And sink into the feverish soul !’ 

There is Newman at his best, or nearly at his best, as a 
master of verse. ‘The inward pleadings fall like snow—as 
soft, as pure, as cool, and as bright ; gradually and gently they 
sink into the fevered soul.’ Here is Newman not at his worst 
as a master of prose. The words could not be more aptly 
chosen ; the thought is faultlessly expressed. But the stanza 
has not the lyric impulse ; the idea, as we have shown, could 
have been as beautifully and effectively expressed in one of its 
author’s prose sentences. ‘Would not A:schylus have been 
proud,’ says Mr. Hutton, ‘to have written the following ?’- 
and he proceeds to quote Newman’s lines on the Jewish race : 

‘O piteous race ! 

Fearful to look upon ; 

Once standing in high place, 

Heaven's eldest son. 

O aged blind !’—etc. 
Comparison to A:schylus is ridiculous. There is no more 
comparison possible between A:schylus and Newman as masters 
of verse than there is between Newman and Mr. Hutton as 
masters of prose. 
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THE THEORY OF LIGHT. 
The Theory of Light. By THOMAS PRESTON. London: 
Macmillan. 


The author of this excellent digest of the most important 
optical researches known to scientific men has shown con- 
siderable skill in making even abstruse details clear to the 
reader of average intelligence. The need of a popular treatise 
explaining the recent discoveries in optics and their bearing on 
what was already known has long been recognised. Very 
valuable facts, moreover, are often buried in the papers of 
learned societies ; and the outside world knows little of their 
secrets. But Mr. Preston has carefully ransacked the best of 
the Z7ansactions of the Royal Society and other scientific jour- 
nals in several languages, and in various parts of the world, 
and has here given to the student an accurate and connected 
account of the most important discoveries in connection with 
the theory of light from the earliest times up to the present day, 
He has carefully noted all the authorities to which he has 
made reference of any sort, and has thus afforded the advanced 
student an opportunity of consulting original documents. 

Mr. Preston’s historical sketch of the science of optics is 
particularly well written. He shows that (in a haphazard way) 
Aristotle anticipated the undulatory theory of light two thousand 
years before it was established by Huygens, Young, and Fresnel. 
Newton elaborated the emission theory, which assumes that a 
luminous body continually emits material particles of extreme 
minuteness in all directions ; whereas the theory accepted now 
assumes that light is due to a periodic disturbance ina medium 
called ether, existing between the body and the eye. In de- 
veloping the wave theory of light the author supplies some very 
happy and convincing illustrations. The beautiful phenomena 
of caustics are clearly explained, with excellent examples, 
Newton’s experiments on refraction, rings of colour, and diffrac- 
tion are elucidated clearly. The graphic method has been 
admirably applied to the solution of problems in diffraction, 
so that that difficult subject is brought within the comprehen- 
sion of those whose knowledge of the higher mathematics is 
limited. Due weight has been given to Airy’s 7racts. The 
work, too, is to date. The difficulties, for instance, attending 
the construction of gratings for spectrum photographs, which 
were pointed out a year ago by Mr. J. S. Ames, are here dis- 
cussed. It takes months to make a perfect screw for the ruling 
engine ; and a year may be spent in the search after a suitable 
diamond point. When all goes well it takes five days and 
nights to rule a six-inch grating having 20,000 lines to the 
inch. All that is known about the beautiful phenomena of 
polarisation in its varied forms is here reported concisely and 
accurately, and the several methods devised for ascertaining 
the velocity of light are clearly described. 

The general reader will find the most interesting chapter to 
be that on the formation of the primary and secondary rainbows. 
Theodorich first suggested the theory in 1311 ; but it was more 
fully discussed by the famous Antonius de Dominis, Archbishop 
of Spalato, in 1590. The author mentions that the overlapping 
and mixture of colours produces the w/zfe rainbow. This hap- 
pens when the sun shines on the raindrops through a thin 
cloud in the higher regions of the atmosphere. But he has not 
drawn attention to the remarkable ved rainbow seen by Mr. 
John Aitken at Falkirk on Christmas Day two years ago, and 
recorded in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
In the east he saw a red pillar-like cloud lying vertical, which 
gradually curved and formed a perfect furnace-red arch across 
the north-eastern sky. The Ochil Hills were covered with 
snow, which reflected brilliantly the rosy lights of the sunset. 
Mr. Aitken considered that the sun’s light was shorn of all the 
rays of short-wave length on its passage through the atmo- 
sphere, and that only the red rays reached the surface of the earth. 
The popular questions, ‘Can two persons see the same rain- 
bow ?’ and ‘ Can a rainbow be seen by reflection ?’ are adverted 
to and answered. Neither the construction of chromomictors 
nor their applications have been referred to: this is an inex- 
cusable omission, for by them the phenomena of complemen- 
tary colours are the more easily to be explained. But one very 
important feature of Mr. Preston’s work is the account which 
he gives of the recent and justly celebrated experiments of 
Professor Hertz on the electric vibrator and the radiation of 
electro-magnetic waves. These experiments, verified by mathe- 
matical calculation, refer both electric and electro-magnetic 
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phenomena to the intervention of the all-pervading ether, which 
forms also the vehicle for the passage of energy, light, heat, 
and perhaps even of attraction. 


OLD AND NEW. 


In his Eaglish Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press) Mr. Alfred Pollard gives such 
specimens as will satisfy the average student of the fact that 
without foreign influence we should have had no great English 
drama. The miracle plays were probably introduced by Nor- 
man clerks, and were fashioned on the model of the dramatic 
yituals which it was the custom to celebrate at Christmas, and 
especially at Easter, in the churches. The transition from the 
church to the churchyard, and thence to the street, was easy ; 
and the acting of the plays passed from the monks to the 
craftsmen, who were used to present allegorical characters in 
the processions which were so prominent a feature of medizeva] 
life. The York and Chester* ‘cycles’ confine themselves to 
scriptural personages, and it is not till the later cycle of 
Coventry plays that we find moral qualities personified. The 
earlier plays are the better reading ; for although they have not 
a scene in them, humour of a rough sort is not entirely absent. 
Mr. Pollard’s selection ends with Bale’s King ohn, in which 
historical people appear for the first time ; and the appendix 
contains a Latin Mystery of the Resurrection which is the 
most interesting thing in the book. The introduction is lucid 
and not too enthusiastic ; the notes are sufficient, and a useful 
glossary has been added. Why Skelton’s Magnificence should 
have been included passes comprehension. Every line gives 
the lie to its description, ‘a goodly interlude and a merry ’ ; and 
if Mr. Pollard would plead the author’s name, the only possible 
reply is that it is utterly untouched of that rough and riotous 
humour which is Skelton. 

The numerous and excellent reforms made of recent years 
in English law and legal procedure have not contented the 
more eager and advanced spirits. Mr. William Pilling is one 
of these, and in Land Tenure by Registration (London : Chap- 
man) he urges on the attention of the public a number of 
changes of a sufficiently drastic description. He proposes to 
abolish the laws of entail and primogeniture, to tax land in 
areas according to its producing powers, to render the pre- 
sent system of family settlements impossible, and so to modify 
‘the laws governing the relation of landlord and tenant as to 
protect the interests of the actual cultivators of the soil.’ Nay, 
he even has imagined a plan by which ‘the transfer of title, 
after a sale of land, is made so simple a process that the aid of 
a lawyer to effect the transfer is not requisite.’ After this a 
mere scheme for the registration of titles is a very common- 
place affair. Of such proposals the criticism must always be 
the same. Some of the ideas are good ; some are mere ‘ fads’ 
and fancies. All have many practical difficulties in the way of 
their realisation, and of these difficulties the author by no 
means takes sufficient account. 

Chronological Outline of English Literature (London : Mac- 
millan), by Frederick Ryland, is an extremely useful book of 
reference. There is no criticism, and so the author does not 
involve himself in controversy. His aim is to make his work 
perform in some degree the kind of service for the student of 
literary history done by a map for the student of geography. 
Opening the volume at random you come on pages 116 and 117, 
and see at a glance how the work isdone. The first part of the 
first column contains the date 1700. The second column has 
the chief works published during that year: Congreve’s Way 
of the World, Dryden’s Fadles, and so on. The third column 
records the death of Dryden and the birth of Thomson ; the 
fourth notes, under ‘ Foreign Literature,’ the production of 
Fénelon’s 7¢/émague. Under ‘ History’ we have the passing 
of the last important statute against Papists ; and last area 
few ‘ annotations,’ among them, under 1702, the publication of 
the first daily paper. 

Dr. Lange’s Graduated German Prose Writing Book (Lon- 
don: Hachette) forms part of a New Analytic Method of Learn- 
ing Languages which cannot be here discussed. The exercises 
are much as other exercises. We have the usual mythical 
anecdotes about Dean Swift and Frederick the Great, the usual 
idiotic platitudes (which ‘if Virtue feeble were’ would surely 
be the end of her), the usual} stale witticisms, at which the 
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reader will never do as -a whole company is here reported to 
have done—drach in lautes Lachen aus. We have also received 
the fifth volume of Spencer Walpole’s History of England 
(London : Longmans); a pocket volume of selections from 
Browning (London: Smith Elder) ; a new edition, being the 
second, of a Handbook of Psychology (London : Macmillan), 
by J. M. Baldwin; a new edition, being the fifth, of Seven 
Thousand Words Often Misprenounced (London: Putnam), 
the six monthly volumes of Zhe Bookworm (London: Stock), 
and S¢. Nicholas (London ; Unwin); a pamphlet entitled /s 
the Church of Scotland to Stand or Fall? (Edinburgh : Black- 
wood) ; and another containing an official description of the 
South African Section of the London Mining Exhibition. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTION. 


Alas! By Rhoda Broughton. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 

A Lost Illusion. By Leslie Keith. London: Methuen. 3 vols. 

A Strange Wooing. By Charles Gibbon. London: Ward 
and Downey. 1 vol. 

A Weird Gift. By Georges Ohnet; Translated by A. D. 
Vandam. London: Chatto. i vol. 

Blind Fate. By Mrs. Alexander. London: White. 2 vols. 

Dumps. By Mrs. Parr. London: Methuen. 1 vol. 

Idolaters. By Robert Haigh. London: Chapman. 1 vol. 

Love's Legacy. By R. A. King. London: Ward and Downey 
1 vol. 

Nutshell Novels. By Ashby Sterry. London: Hutchinson. 
1 vol. 

Our Pleasant Vices. By Milner Macmaster. London : Samp- 
son Low. 3 vols. 

Rosalba. By F. G. Wallace-Goodbody. London: Allen. 
1 vol. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. London: Longmans. 1 vol. 

Sundorne. By Bertha Thomas. London: Chapman. 2 vols. 

Wedding Stories. By Robert Overton and Others. London : 
Hutchinson. 1 vol. 

VERSE. 

Dreaming. By Blanco Dash. London: Kegan Paul. 5s. 

Fifty Poems of Meleager. With a Translation by Walter 
Headlam. London: Macmillan. 

Odes from the Greek Dramatists. Edited by A. W. Pollard. 
London: Stott. 

The Isles of Greece. By Frederick Tennyson. London: Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL. 


Face to Face with the Mexicans. By F.C. Gooch. London: 
Sampson Low. 16s. 

Round the Calendar in Portugal. By Oswald Crawfurd. Lon- 
don : Chapman. 


BioGRAPHY. 


Warren Hastings. By L. J. Trotter. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 
History. 


The History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By 
W. E. H. Lecky. Vols. vil. and vill. London: Long- 
mans. 36s. 

CuHILDREN’s Books. 


A Rash Promise. By Mrs. Lowndes. Glasgow: Blackie. 2s. 

By England’s Aid. By G. A. Henty. Glasgow: Blackie. 6s. 

Charlie to the Rescue. By R. M. Ballantyne. London: 
Nisbet. 5s. 

English Fairy Tales. By Jacob Jacobs. London: Nutt. 

Hal Hungerford. By J. R. Hutchinson. Glasgow : Blackie. 
2s. 6d. 

Maori and Settler. By G. A. Henty. Glasgow: Blackie. §s. 

Santa Claus ona Lark. By W. Gladden. London: Unwin. 
6s. 

The Princess of Penrith. By M. H. Debenham. London : 
Nisbet. Is. 

MISCELLANEA. 

City Boys in the Wood. By H. P. Wells. London: Chap- 
man. 

Home and Family Names of Great Britain. By H. B. Guypv. 
London : Harrison. 

Japanese Plays. By the late T. R. H. M‘Clatchie. London: 
Allen. 5s. 
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The Scientific Papers of the late Professor F. Clerk Maxwell. 
Edited by W. D. Niven. Cambridge: University Press. 


3 gs. 
Three Persian Plays. Translated by A. Rogers. London : 
Allen. 7s. 6d. 
ForEIGN. 


Archivlehre: Grundsiige der Geschichte, Aufgaben u. Einrichtg. 
unserer Archive. Non F.v. Léher. Paderborn : Schoe- 
ningh. Iom. 

Bengale. Par Z. Fleuriot. Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 

Biographien von Gewihrsmannern des lbn Ishég, hauptsdch- 
lich aus ad-Dahabi. Leiden: Brill. 2 fl. 50 c. 

Die Biicher Richter u. Samuel, thre Quellen u. thr Aufbau. 
Giessen : Ricker. 7 m. $0 pf. 

Flammenseichen. Von E. Werner. 2. Bande. Leipzig: Keil. 
7m. 50. pf. 

Fragmenta Vaticana mosaicarum et romanarum legum collatio, 
recognovit Th. Mommsen. Consultatio veteris cuiusdam 
turisconsulti codices Gregorianus et Hermogenianus, alia 
minora, ed. P. Krueger. Berlin: Weidmann. 4 m. 60 pf. 

Hallali! Par H. Rabusson. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Het opium-vraagstuk in Nederlandsch Oost-Indié. J. L. 
Zegers. Nijmegen: Milborn. 2 fi. go c. 

Histoires joviales. Par A. Silvestre. Paris: Kolb. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Moslemen en Christendom. J. G. Schot. Leiden: Brill. 
I fl. 25 ¢. 

Océanographie. (Statigue.) Par M.J. Thoulet. Paris: Bau- 
doin. to fr. 

Schiller: Sein Leben und seine Werke. Von T. Minor. 11. Band. 
Berlin: Weidmann. tom. 

Syntaktische Untersuchungen su Rabelais. Von FE. Platen. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Ueber die landwirtschaftlichen Verhdltnisse Fapans m. Be- 
riicksicht, der Grundsteuer u. a. landwirtschaftlichen 
Kredites. Von M. Hirai. Jena: Pohle. 1 m. 50 pf. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


PRELIMINARY, Sepremper and DecemBER 1890. 
MILITIA LITERARY, Ocroser 1890. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DecEMRER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JuNE 1801. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 








References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NerEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepie, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Erc. Erc. 


The Term began Sebtember 17. 


NDIA CIVIL, EASTERN CADET, ARMY.—Sfecial private 

preparation by University Scholar, successful tutor for above. Preparatory 

Courses, oral or by post. Highest References. Intending candidates advised. 
‘A. B.,’ Scots Observer Office. 


OCIETY OF SCIENCE, LETTERS, AND ART, OF 

LON DON.—Principals of private schools and others interested in the Society 

of Science, Letters, and Art, of London, and the Kensington Locals, can have the 

Transactions, post free, on application to Sir H. V. Goo pn, Bart., 160 Holland 
Road, Kensington, W. 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, LrTD., 


Ho.LLesLey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 








hig ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
aid WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


A MONTHLY LIST 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
2c SouTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

All FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as issued, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION, 


Under the above title, Messrs) METHUEN have commenced the 
publication of a Series of Short Biographies, free from party bias, of 
the most prominent Leaders of Religious Life and Thought in this and 
the last century. The First Volume is 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
By R. H. HUTTON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. [ Ready, 


By 8. BARING-GOULD.—SECOND SERIES. 
HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 


Second Series. By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of * Mehalah.’ 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By LESLIE KEITH. 
A LOST ILLUSION. By Lesiie Keirn, Author of ‘ The 
Chilcotes,’ ‘A Hurricane in Petticoats,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[ Xeaay. 
By @. MANVILLE FENN. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. ByG. MAnviL_e Fenn, Author of ‘ The 
Vicar’s People,’ ‘ Eli’s Children,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Nearly Ready. 
By L. T. MEADE. 
THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Tale of a Country 
Town. By L. T. MEapeg, Author of ‘Scamp and I,’ ‘A Girl of 
the People,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meape, Author of 


‘Scamp and I,’ etc. Illustrated by R. BARNEs, Crown 8vo, 


35. 6d. [ Ready. 
DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘Dorothy Fox,’ etc. Illus. 
trated by W. PARKINSON. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. [Aeady. 


TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By W. Crakk 
Russe_x, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc.  IIlus- 
trated by GORDON BROWNE. [Nearly Ready. 

SYD BELTON;; or, The Boy Who Would Not Go to 
Sea. By G. MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘In the King’s Name,’ 
etc. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. [Nearly Ready. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 
THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, 


Christian and Communist. By E. LyNN Linron. Tenth and 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, Is. [ Ready. 


METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
Crown 8vo, Well Printed and Handsomely Bound. 
New Volumes now ready. 
ARMINELL: A Social Romance. By S. Barinc-GouLp, 
Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. 
JACQUETTA. By S. Barinc-Gou.p, Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ 
DERRICK VAUGHAN. by Epna Lya.t, Author of 


‘Donovan.’ A New Edition, entirely re-set. With Portrait of 
the Author. [ Ready. 


ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
With Maps and Plans. By H. DE B. Gippins, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘A careful and lucid sketch.’—77mes. : f d 7 3 
‘The writer is well informed, and from first to last his work is profoundly in- 


teresting. —Scots Observer. 


METHUEN’S SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by Mr. R. ELLIOT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S. 
Senior Natural Science Master in Bradford Grammar School. 
The following 1s ready :— 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. By the Epitor. 147 


Illustrations. Crown $vo, 2s. 6d. 


METHUEN & CO.,18 BURY STREET, W.C: 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





ADVENTURES IN THE LIFE OF COUNT ALBERT 
OF ERBACH. A True Story. Including his Sojourn with the Knights of 
Malta, and his Capture by the Barbary Corsairs and Imprisonment in Algiers. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Emit Kraus. By BEATRICE, PRINCESS 
HENRY OF BATTENBERG. With Portraits and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY;; Being Academical 


Addresses. By the late Dr. DoLLinGeEr, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Munich. Translated by MARGARET WARRE. With Portrait. 
8vo, 145. 


JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, LATE DEAN OF CHI. 


CHESTER. A Biography; with Extracts from his Letters and Journals. By 
Ek. Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 


JENNY LIND, THE ARTIST, 1820-1851. A Memoir of her 


Early Art-life and Dramatic Career. From Original Documents, Letters, 
Diaries, etc., in the possession of or collected by Mr. Go_pscumipt. By 
Canon Scott HoLianp and W. S. Rockstro. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE BARONETAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN: A History, 


a Criticism, and a Vindication. Including all ascertained facts as to the 
foundation of the Order, with curious particulars as to the varied fortunes of 
certain titles and their holders, and thoughts on the Degeneracy of the Order. 
By Rosert Dennis, Author of ‘ Industrial Ireland.’ Crown 8vo. 


MARCIA. A New Novel. By W. E. Norris. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1890: MODERN CRITI- 
CISM; considered in its Relation to the Fourtn Gosrer. By H. W. 
Watkins, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Durham, etc. 8vo, 15s. [Aeady 


ELECTRICITY: The Science of the Nineteenth Century. 


A Sketch for General Readers. By E. M. Caittarp, Author of the ‘ Invisible 
Powers of Nature.’ With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


FORTIFICATION: Its Past Achievements, Recent Develop- 


ment, and Future Progress. By Major G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, C.M.G., Royal 
Engineers. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


THE LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD MEN. By the late DEAN 


Burcon, B.D. New Edition. With Portraits of the Twelve. One vol. 8vo. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CREED. By Ilarvey 


Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Second Edition, Revised. 8vo, 14s. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TENDERFOOT, During a Journey 
in Search of Sport in the Far West. By Mrs. ALGERNON St. MAuR. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


AN ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, OR VERSE DIC- 

TIONARY. By A.C. Arncer, M.A., andH.G. Wintie, M.A. Crown 8vo, gs. 

This work is on a new plan, intended to Simplify the Composition of Latin Verses, 
by Classified Meanings, selected Epithets, Synonyms, etc. 


MISS BLAKE OF MONKSHALTON. By Isabetia O. 


Forp. A New Novel. Post 8vo, 5s. 


A MODERN APOSTLE: The Life and Career of the late 


ALEXANDER N. SoMERVILLE, D.D. (1813-89), in Scotland, Ireland, India, 
America, Africa, Australasia, and the Chief Countries of Europe. By GrorGE 
Smith, LL.D., Author of the ‘ Life of William Carey,’ etc. With Portrait and 
Map. Post 8vo, gs. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA: During the Years 
1884-1888. By the Marcuioness oF DurFerin. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE. By A. 5. 
Murray, LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum. Second and Revised Edition. With 150 Illustrations. 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 36s. 


FOREIGN FANS AND FAN LEAVES. French, Italian, 


and German, chiefly relating to the French Revolution. Collected and 
Described by Lapy CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 150 Plates. Folio. Uniform 
with ‘ English Fans.’ 


THREE COUNSELS OF THE DIVINE MASTER. 


For the Conduct of the Spiritual Life. I. The Commencement. II. The 
Virtues. III. The Conflict. By Dean Goutsurn, D.D. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. By Georce 
Satmon, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Second and Revised 
Edition. Post 8vo, gs. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. 1793-1800. With Index to the Complete Work, 
8vo, 36s. 
*,* Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and IV. 1760-1784, 36s. 
Vols. V. and VI. 1784-93, 36s. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN WARD, PREACHER.’ 


SIDNEY: A Novel. 


3y Mrs. DELAND, Author of ‘ JoHN WARD, PREACHER.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CABINET EDITION OF WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the CONCLUSION of 
the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1858. By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
Cabinet Edition. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
[ Vols. I.-V. now ready. 


MR. S. R. GARDINER’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By S. R. 
GARDINER, LL.D. Illustrated under the superintendence of 
Mr. St. John Hope, Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. 
Vol. I. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

*,* The Work will be published in Three Volumes, and also in One 

Volume complete. 


SIR RICHARD CHURCH, C.B., G.C.H., Commander-in- 
Chief of the Greeks in the War of Independence: A Memoir. By 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Author of ‘ The Life of Viscount Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe.’ With 2 Plans. 8vo, §s. 

CHEAP EDITION OF FROUDE’S LIFE OF CARLYLE. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: A History of his Life. By James 
ANTHONY FROUDE. New and Cheaper Edition, with Portraits. 
1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s.; 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
7S. 

VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from Punch. By F. ANsTEY, 
Author of ‘ Vice Versa,’ ‘The Pariah,’ etc. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by J. Bernard Partridge. Fep. 4to, 5s. 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. STRATFORD 
CANNING: Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. By STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE. With 3 Portraits. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Abridged. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 352. 
CONTENTS — 

TENNYSON AND BROWNING. 

EIMER ON GROWTH AND INHERITANCE, 

NEW SERIES OF STATE TRIALS. 

IN DARKEST AFRICA, 

. THE LITERATURE OF TIBET. 

CAPTAIN MAHAN ON MARITIME POWER 

VICTOR COUSIN, 

LIFE ASSURANCE, 

LUMHOLTZ AMONG CANNIBALS 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH, 

POLITICAL PRINCIPLES AND FARTY PROSPECTS, 


CV Pet y PS 


~~ 
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THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 20, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo, Price 5s. 
CONTENTS :— 

I. Articles— 
NORTHUMBRIAN TENURES, By PROFESSOR MAITLAND, 
THE GROWTH OF OLIGARCHY IN ENGLISH TOWNS, 
By CHARLES W, COLBY. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE LEVANT. By J. THEODORE BENT. 
THE SALZBURGERS. By Rev. E, B. SPEIRs,. 
DOELLINGER'S HISTORICAL WORK. By Lorpb Acton. 


2. Notes and Documents—Twelfth-Century Notes. By J. H. Round—The 
Date of the Prerogativa Regis. By E. P. Henderson—The Missing 
Manuscript of Eccleston’s Chronicle. By A. G. Littlk—A Letter of 
George Hickes, Dean of Worcester. Edited by C. H. Firth—The 
Influence of Alberoni in the Disgrace of the Princess des Ursins, By 
E. Armstrong—The Battle of ‘Trafalgar. By G. W. Prothero. 

3. Reviews of Books.—4. List of Historical Books recently published,— 

5. Contents of Periodical Publications, 





LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 342, will be published on Monday, 20th October. 
CONTENTS. 
I. LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
II. SYBEL’S FOUNDATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
Ill. M. RENAN. 
IV. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S JOURNAL. 
V. DOG AND GUN. 
VI. THE LIGHT READING OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
VII. PROVINCIAL FRANCE. 
VIII. BIRDS. 
IX. THE WORK OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


LONDON : JOHN MU RR AY, ALBEM ARLE STREET. 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 








Just published, in post 8vo, price gs. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


BEING THE FIRST EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
GIFFORD LECTURES. 


By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. (Edin. ). 


EpinsurGu: T. & T. CLARK, 38 Queen E STRERT. 
Lonpvon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 








Now ready, small fcp. 8vo, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 


POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Ready this day. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE 








NOTICE—A SECOND EDITION OF 


WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND, 
By Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author of ‘ Hurrish: A Study,’ etc., 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., is now seca 


Lonpon: SMITH, EL DER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE ROD & GUN 


AND 
Country House Chronicle. 


Published — Saturday Morning—Price Sixpence. 
Proprietor and Editor,. . J. WATSON Szans (of ‘The Sportsman's Guide’) 








HE ROD & GUN isa High-class Weekly Paper, chiefly devoted to Fishing 
and Shooting, but it also gives appreciative attention in a light and pleasant 
way to other Healthy Sports and Country Pursuits. It aims at being interest- 

ing to Sportsmen, and a welcome visitor in every Country House. 

Ample space is devoted to Keports of Angling on the Rivers and Lochs of the 
Country, while the Shooting Intelligence is also full and complete. 

The Staff of Contributors is a very strong one, and includes men of the greatest 
eminence in their respective departments. Current Literature receives careful 
attention. 

The tone of the Paper is pure and healthy. No advertisement or matter of a 
questionable nature finds access to the pages of The Rod & Gun, which, in all its 
departments, aims at a high standard of excellence. 

‘The mechanical production of the Paper is of the ine highest class. 


Subscription, Post-Free, 28s. per. annum, paid in vance. 


OFFICES, 15 PALL MALL, S.W. 
To be had of all Booksellers and at } Bookstails. 


THE RI A LT O 
AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price ‘Filesauaee. Yearly by Post, 155. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzigs anv Co.; Glasgow, PorTzous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LitTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue Riacto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue Riatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 





Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques o1 or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, Gresham Hous, OLp Broap Street, Lonnon, E.C. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK on AUTHORSHIP. 
SECOND EpitI0Nn, cloth extra, 5s. ; postage 44d. 
THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 
Being a complete Practical Guide to all Departments of Literature. 
By PERCY RUSSELL, Author of ‘ A Journey to Lake Taupo,’ 
etc, etc, 

DIGBY and LONG, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


Now READY: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


A. J. BALFour. 
C. S. PARNELL. 


W. T. STEAD. 
THOMAS KEITH. 


Lewis Morris. SARASATE. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. Lorp WOLSELEY. 
C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS. Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
JamMFs M‘NEILL WHISTLER. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
‘Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. .. . J A book so clear and so packed with 

insight as this must needs be a palpable hit.'"—.S¢. James's Gazette. 

srimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’—S+. Stephen's Review. 


“Clever personal sket: hes. The whole series is most readable and entertain- 


ing.'—Glasgow Herald. 


‘Not much in our line. . . . Many are decidedly clever.'—A theneum. 


Lone : EDWARD ARNOLD, I8 WARWICK SQUARE, ES. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 





_ r B ELTS, 


_——" (eee 


— os — c= 

WERISTLETS, A NKEETS, 

SOLES, Pans, Etc. 
For the Relief and Cure of 

RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 

BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 

NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 


The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. ‘The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
trom rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29/h November 1884. 


The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage 
London, writes :—* The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.'—6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, ano 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 

For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WH ISKY:. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 


Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 
Sole Proprietors 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 
MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 


Coal and Coke Merchants, 
37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 





WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton, 
Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, .. , - 21s 6d. | 
Brownieside and Stepends, ‘ : , 2 . 2s. 
Benhar and Wallsend (Alloa), . ° . ; ; . » 206 
Ferniegare and Stanrig, ‘ ; " ° . - 418s. 6d. | 
Shawfield and Virtuewell, _. ‘ : ; . . 198. 6d. 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, . . . . 16s. 6d. 
Riddled Smail Coal (17s. 6d.); Haywood, . . - 16s. 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (163. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, ‘ > a 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . - 198. 6d. | 


N.B.—The above are Casnu Prices, and ied all Seiten for Cartage and 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 


delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 
Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
District Orrices— 

STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W, Circus Prace, P.O. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NewinGTon Roan. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninGSIDE Roan, T.O 
HAYMARKET—18 HAYMARKKET TERRACE. 
GRANGE—31 Marcumonr Roan, 7.0. 


2d September 1890. Telephone No. 227. 





















Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 


7] 


e 


L”—“i—~< 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 





| soe AND MODERN FURNITURE, 


TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


(QUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 — STREET, EDINBURGH. 


EXHIBIT ION 
OF 
CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON sail beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 














| comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 


Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








TODD & CQ, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorIistTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 























The IVANH O E, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky. 


A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 
To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


_ Sole hn cinaiettine A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. 


JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 





Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 
OLD SHI fine Irish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 
Linen, 2s. €d. each, returned free ready to wear. 


| Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., 48. gd., 5s. gd., 
| or 6s. 9d. Gent.’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 2s. gd. half dozen, post free. 


Hand-Knit by Donegal Peasantry, warm, durable, 
IRI and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's 
Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. gd., 


| 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and Cardi- 
| gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 


Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handkfs., and ail kinds Irish Lin en Goods sent free. 


2B. & E. M‘ HUGH &CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
| MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK'S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 
MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—FI/AS7 Fioor. 








OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, STRAW and Moss Litre for the Stable. LINSEED 
and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TurniPs, CaRROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp SEED, PoTATOES, MANURES, SEEDS. a ITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD 








Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COoAcH 


BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


— ns 


Use LIEBIG "COMPAN Y’S” 





EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. 


1$ THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 
DISHES, etc. 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND 
NOURISHING. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
‘i THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 


FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
ONE POUND OF THIS. 
EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Cea 2 





> 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


Sik SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 





WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS: Reminiscences of 


Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, from 1845-1888. With special 
permission, dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By Sir 
SAMUEL BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.S., Author of ‘ The Nile 
Tributaries of Abyssinia,’ ‘ The Albert N’yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,’ etc. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

The Times says: ‘The work is full of exciting adventures.’ 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited 
with Memoir, Introductions, Notes, and an Essay on Milton’s 
English and Versification, by DAvip Masson, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. With Portraits. A New and Revised Edition, 
3 vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 

NEW NOVELS. 


3y Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


KIRSTEEN : The Story of a Scotch Family Seventy Years | 


Ago. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Neighbours on the Green,’ 
etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


sy F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
A CIGARETTE MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ Mr, Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ etc. 2 vols. 
globe 8vo, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. by the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., D.D., Fellow and Professor of Ancient 
History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘ Social Life in Greece from Homer to 
Menander,’ ‘ Greek Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander 
to the Roman Conquest.’ 
Prose Writers. New Issue in Two Parts (Third Edition, revised). 
Part I.: Herodotus to Plato. Part II.: Isocrates to Aristotle. 
4s. 6d. each. 

A MANUAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH. By A. Winter Biytu, 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., Fell. Chem. Soc., Fell. Inst. Chem., Barrister- 
at-Law, Medical Officer of Health and Public Analyst for St. 
Marylebone, etc., Author of ‘A Dictionary of Hygiene and Public 
Health.’ With Illustrations, 8vo, 17s. net. 

THE MYOLOGY OF THE RAVEN (Corvus corax sinuatus). 
A Guide to the Study of the Muscular System in Birds. By 
R. W. SHUFELDT. With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 13s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
OUR PLEASANT VICES. By MILNER MACMASTER. 3 vols 


crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


UNDER THE DEODARS. By Rupyarp KipLinG, Author of 
‘Soldiers Three,’ ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ etc. 8vo, paper 
covers, Is. 

KILGROOM : A Story of Ireland. By J. A. Srevart, Author 


of ‘ Letters to Living Authors,’ etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DUCHESS FRANCES: A Novel. By Saran TytT er, 
Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘ Lady Bell,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

‘The story is carefully told, and, like all Miss Tytler’s work, is based on con 
scientious research; and those who appreciate historical novels are certain t 
appreciate this vigorous and gracefully written story.'~ Leeds Mercury. 

BIG GAME OF NORTH AMERICA. By G. O. SHIELDs, 
Author of ‘ Cruising in the Cascades,’ etc. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 


GREAT ARTISTS’ SERIES. New VouuMe. 


| MEMORIALS OF WILLIAM MULREADY. Collected by 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. Vol. II.: The | 


FREDERIC G. STEPHENS. Illustrated with copies of the Life 
Studies in the South Kensington Museum, and other Works. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD’S DAYS. by 


Louisa M. AtcotT, Author of ‘ Little Men,’ ‘ Little Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A SOUTHERN CROSS FAIRY TALE. By Mrs. K. McCosi 
CLARK. With numerous Illustrations by R. ATKINSON and the 
AuTHoR. Demy 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 


‘-HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 





| 


VOLUME FOR 1890. 
4to, in handsome cloth cover, 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. Containing 
numerous Original Stories, hundreds of Illustrations, 
and 12 Coloured Plates. 


‘It far surpasses all that the enterprise and skill of our publishers have been able 
to produce.’—W. E. GLapstonE in North American Review for January 1890. 


‘Turning over the pages of //arfer’'s Young People, we have come to this con- 


clusion, that it must be a dull child who will not find materials in it for merry and 
happy hours.’—Grafphic. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Limited, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouG tas, at the Scors OpseRVER OFFICER, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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